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FLEXIBLE DURABLE ECONOMICAL 


JACOBS CANVAS LOOM STRAPPING 


As Flexible as Leather 
More Durable than Leather 
Stretches Less than Leather 
More Uniform than Leather 


Jacobs Canvas Harness, Jack, Top Roll, Heel and 


Lay End Straps ..... . +. per bb. 


Cheaper By The Piece or Pound 
For Threee Years one of the largest and most successful groups of mills in the South have 
standardized on Jacobs Flexible canvas loom strapping. 
Jacobs Reinforced Canvas Loom Strapping Patented Dec. 3rd, 1935. Patent No. 2,023,379. 


Free Samples to anyone anywhere on Earth during 1936 


EK. H. JACOBS MFG. CO. 


DANIELSON, CONN. 
Established 1869 


W. IRVING BULLARD, President S. B. HENDERSON, Mgr. Service Dept. 
P. O. Box 561, Charlotte, N. C. Greer, South Carolina 
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2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 
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Pay-Roll 


... he points out the way 
to new operating economies 


Engineers in textile mills are finding, 


in spindle oils alone, new ways to 
reduce power consumption, increase 
spindle life, prevent wobble, and 
breakage—-and are proving their 
results with micrometer and watt- 
meter. These same economies are 
available to you. 

You will get these advantages in 
Texaco Spindle Oils. Your engineer 
will find reductions in bearing wear 
due to their lower frictional resist- 
ance and greater film strength. The 


will prove this. 


THE 


TEXAS COMPANY e 


135 East 42nd Street. 


Operating results over a period of 
months willshow otherimprovements 

-in reduced breakage and spoilage, 
freedom from spindle wobble, less idle 
time, reduced maintenance expense. 


If you'll take the Texaco repre- 


‘sentative out into your plant he may 


be able to point out places where 
Texaco Spindle Oils and other Tex- 
aco Products can help you in the 
never-ending task of reducing oper- 
ating costs. Write to The Texas Com- 
pany and we will send our repre- 


sentative to serve you. 


New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities assure prompt delivery 


ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897 


TEXACO Industrial Lubricants 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 


, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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The C & K W-3 Worsted & Woolen Loom 
is the big brother to the W-2 Loom. In addi- 
tion to all the qualities of the W-2, it was 
designed to weave any worsted or woolen 
fabric. The W-3 is built as wide as 120" 
between swords—25 or 26 harness—Bobbins, 
8" x 834" x14", 10%" x14" 
—Full beam 24” in diameter— 
This loom can be built with 
either high or low roll takeup; 
high rolltakeup(woolen)allows 
The W-3 Loom, like the W-2. is an entirely 
NEW loom from the floor up. Note, for instance, 
the ruggedness of the new laybeam as com- 
pared to the old. The reed is lowered for the 
better passage of knots. Reed can be removed 
and reinserted without disturbing alignment. This 


is typical of the way the entire loom has been re- 
designed-—resulting in much higher efficiencies. 
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more flexible - greater capacities 


a roll of cloth 19” in diam., while the low roll 
takeup (worsted) allows a roll of cloth 16" in 
diam. A weaver can operate 3, 4, or 6 
looms, depending on the characteristics of 


the fabric. The average speed for 82” and 


92” looms is 122 to 134 picks per minute. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


Allentown Philadelphia WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS Southern Office, Charlotte, N. C. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD a& SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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ARMSTRONG’S 


ILLS having equipment, some of which is 
M worn and has steel rolls slightly out of 
true, will find Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless 
Cork Cots a distinct advantage. For the extra 
cushion of these new cots—a result of Arm- 
strong’s special tubular process of manufacture— 
minimizes end breakage due to frame irregularities. 

Nor is that all! The new Armstrong’s Extra 
Cushion Cots offer further advantages—im- 


proved Monday morning start-ups, stronger, 
more uniform yarn, easier handling in changing 
numbers. These cots save time and money on 
assembling costs, too, because they have glue 
already applied at the factory. For samples and 
the complete story of Armstrong’s Extra Cushion 
Cots, write to Armstrong Cork Prod- 
ucts Company, Textile Division, 921 


Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


SEAMLESS CORK COTS 


FOR SPINNING AND CARD ROOM ROLLS 
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Recommendations For Adjustments 
On Cotton Cloth Contracts 


Under the Processing Tax Clause of August 6, 1935 


HE following is from the Cotton-Textile Institute: 

The Recovery Committee of the Association of 

Cotton Textile Merchants, after thorough consulta- 

tion with representatives of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 

is recommending the following procedure to its members 

with relation to cloth contracts. The Institute heartily 

endorses these recommendations and urges their pursuit 
by all cloth mills. 

Three problems arise from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of January 6, 1936, declaring 
the AAA unconstitutional with respect to the processing 
tax clause recommended for use by the Association of 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York and the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


1. Under the first paragraph of the Processing Tax 
Clause sellers agreed, in the event of the final invalidity 
of taxes levied under the AAA, to adjust prices on un- 
delivered portions of the contract. It would appear from 
a study of the Supreme Court’s opinion that the AAA has 
been definitely and finally declared invalid. There still 
remains, however, the technical possibility of a re-argu- 
ment of the case before the Supreme Court. 


With these facts in mind it is recommended by the 
Recovery Committee, with the approval of the Associa- 
tion and the concurrence of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
that the following clause be used on all invoices rendered 
after January 6, 1936, under existing contracts containing 
the Processing Tax Clause: 


‘This invoice has been adjusted by credits in accord- 
ance with the purchase contract under which it is issued, 
upon the assumption that the decision of January 6, 1936, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Process- 
ing Tax Case finally relieves the seller of all obligation to 
pay any Federal excise tax with respect to the merchan- 
dise covered hereby; in any other event seller reserves all 
rights under such contract.” 


2. The second paragraph of the Processing Tax 
Clause provides that in addition to an adjustment in 
prices on undelivered portions of the contract, the seller 


will credit on the buyer’s account the amount of any such 
tax which shall be refunded to the seller or which the 
seller shall have been relieved from paying with respect 
to any portion of the contract as to which title passed 
within certain periods prior to the final determination of 
invalidity of the tax. This clause also states that no such 
credit will be allowed to the buyer with regard to any 
portion of the contract upon which a direct refund from 
the Government on floor stocks is recoverable by the 
buyer or any subsequent holder; and further provides 
that any seller will be entitled to deduct on a pro rata 
basis its reasonable expense in procuring any such refund 
or relief. 

At this time it is impossible to determine when and in 
what amounts refunds from the Government will be ob- 
tainable by the seller or by the holder of stocks under 
the contract. Furthermore, the determination by the 
seller of the reasonable expense of procuring any such 
refund or relief on a pro rata basis for such contracts is 
not susceptible of immediate computation. Further, it 
will have to be determined what steps are necessary to 
secure funds now in escrow and the cost of securing their 
return. The Recovery Committee is giving immediate 
study to working out a practicable plan for carrying out 
as speedily as possible these provisions of the Processing 
Tax Clause so that the whole matter may be cleared up 
as quickly as possible both for the buyers and sellers. 


3. Looking to the future in view of the uncertainties 
as to Congressional action which may seriously affect the 
seller’s costs, the Recovery Committee, with the approval 
of the Association and the concurrence of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, is recommending the use of the follow- 
ing clause in all contracts for new business: 


“Prices on any undelivered portion of this contract are 
subject to increase or decrease by the amount that any 
new Federal legislation affects seller’s costs.”’ 

This clause, in various forms, has been in market use 
for the last two and one-half years and its propriety has 
been recognized by buyer groups. 
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Sees Trend Toward Self Regulation 
1935 Development 


HE steady and healthy growth of self-regulatory 

action” was the outstanding development of the 

last year in the cotton textile industry, according 
to a statement on the activities of last year, made public 
by Frank I. Neild, president of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


Due to a self-imposed curtailment program, accompa- 
nied by a strong sentiment against accepting business at 
a loss, the arrival of the Fall selling season, according to 
Mr. Neild, found the industry in an improved position. 
He said continuance of this co-operative movement would 
mean more steady employment and greater prosperity in 
textile communities as well as a reasonable profit for 
investors. 


Mr. Neild urged community support of industry as 
something which would “pay dividends of employment 
and community prosperity.” He expressed opposition to 
further governmental regulation of manufacturing. 

The statement follows: 


“The outstanding feature of last year’s activities in 
the cotton textile industry has been the steady and 
healthy growth of self-regulatory action within the in- 
dustry. Faced with chaos, in the opinion of many, when 
the NRA was terminated by the United States Supreme 
Court, the industry promptly put into effect a self-im- 
posed curtailment program. The industry seemed at last 
aroused and imbued with a strong sentiment against 
accepting business unless at least cost of production 
could be secured. Due to this curtailment plan during 
the Summer, the Fall selling season was approached with 
inventories not materially larger than earlier in the year, 
and the increased Fall and early Winter buying still fur- 
ther improved the inventory position and gradually the 
employment situation. 


“Although the year was unprofitable for the industry 
as a whole, the soundness and immediate success of this 
venture into self-regulation augurs well for the future. 
That the success of the object lesson has built a sound 
foundation for the future is obvious. Continuation. is 
certain to mean steadier employment for the textile 
worker, greater prosperity for the textile community and 
a reasonable profit for the investors. 

“Under the NRA provision was made for curtailment 
periods, but the securing of government permission was 
tedious, slow and cumbersome. The flood of over-pro- 
duced merchandise could and did swamp the market, re- 
sulting in demoralization of prices, before official pre- 
ventative machinery could be stirred into action. This 
contributed largely to the high peaks and low valleys in 
the line of operation, and, of course, employment. 

“During the recent months the industry has once more 
got its feet upon the ground and has kept one eye on its 
production schedule and one on the stock sheets, with the 
result that production has not been stepped up faster 


than necessary to meet the accumulated demand. We 
therefore have steadier employment and a nearer ap- 
proach to a profitable basis of operation. It is now up 
to the industry to uphold and consolidate its gains in 
this direction. 


“Tt is not general knowledge that a cotton mill showing 
an average profit of as high as 6 per cent over the last 15 
years is a comparatively rare unit. Also during the recent 
six-year period the entire industry has suffered losses to- 
talling $131,000,000, or approximately $4 per spindle. It 
is therefore necessary that community, worker, manage- 
ment and investor join in seeing that manufacturing oper- 
ations are placed upon a profitable basis with a reason- 
able degree of permanence by resisting further attempts 
to force governmental regulation. A sound degree of 
community support will pay dividends of employment 
and community prosperity. 

“In order for a mill or group of mills to hold the con- 
fidence of its customers or the market in general, mer- 
chandise must flow from the mill through to its customers 
without interruption. This is particularly true of style 
merchandise, which must’ be delivered in time to meet 
the needs of a particular season, and interruptions from 
any cause must be carefully avoided if the mill is to 
continue to hold the confidence of its customers. 

“Management, of course, has to assume most of the 
responsibility for this performance, but a co-operative 
attitude by all other groups interested in the enterprise, 
including the community, have their share of responsi- 
bility. A friendly community spirit can assist greatly in 
keeping the industry free from unjust taxation or other 
legislative restrictions. This will help in keeping industry 
and its attendant employment in its present location. 

“Sufficient proof of these last statements is to be found 
in the closing and removing of mills from Massachusetts 
during the last fifteen years and a great many of these 
could have been prevented by co-operation between the 
community and State officials, as is at present being dem- 
onstrated in New Hampshire. 

“Tt is to be hoped that a more reasonable method for 
raising farm relief funds can be found. Prosperity on the 
farm is as essential to a prosperous nation as a sound 
manufacturing industry. A sound basis for agricultural 
prosperity cannot be found too soon. The textile indus- 
try has been in full sympathy with the farmer as its own 
conditions have been analogous to the farmer. It has 
seemed to both groups that all people who handle their 
products made a profit thereby with the single exception 
of the producers themselves. 

“The importation of low priced Japanese cotton goods 
is still allowed, and tentative gentlemen’s agreements are 
not proving effective. This cannot but have an adverse 


effect on several sections of the cotton textile industry. 
It must be clear to any thinking person that many textile 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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PROTECTED 
PER YEAR! 


THOUSANDS OF PLANTS, in all industries, 
find Gargoyle Lubricants the lowest-cost 
protection for machinery. Extra care in 
refining produces a premium quality that 
goes far in retarding depreciation and 
lengthening the useful life of your equip- 
ment. Greater technical skill in applying 
Gargoyle Lubricants to specific conditions 
has made Socony-Vacuum a National In- 
stitution Serving American Industry. 
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Figure it for yourself HERE! 
CORRECT LUBRICATION 


the lowest-cost protection for your 
biggest investment 


1 Your machinery investment $ 


2 Your annual oil bill $ 
3 “Correct Lubrication” $ 
DEDUCT Item 2 from Item 3 and find 
that your protection costs $ 


READ THE NEXT PAGE. | 
IT’S IMPORTANT TO YOU 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY, properly lubricated, saves | 
many dollars per year in power. Often this is | 
accompanied by reduced spoilage and lower oil bie 


consumption. Gargoyle Lubricants, with Socony- 


Vacuum’s technical skill, bring such — 


Socony-Vacuum Ou Company, Inc. 
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Lubricants 
STANDARD OL OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 


The revolving top clearer isa A. simple, practical cradie in 


very efficient type. It picks up Phe stationary top clearet sures correct placement of the 


always keeps the top apron 
and backitop roll clear of fly 


and positively retains the waste. guiding aprons; with full closure, 


On coarse work the “picking” preventing accumulation of 


ndedi ete inaide and outeideof: 
frequency is materially lessened ind dirt. waste inside and outsideof apron: 


The ‘back underclearer is in wiping 


rhe roving is guided by the two 
leather aprons close up to the bite of 
the front rolls. ‘This permits full con- 
trol of all fibtes from middle to front 


contact with the back steel roll and 


the bottom apron. It guards against 
waste and loose fibres getting into 
the roving and yarn, arid also pre- 
vents lap-ups. 


rolls for correct drafting. 


THE WHITIN-CASABLANCAS SYSTEM 
| | OF LONG DRAFT FOR SPINNING FRAMES 
Running on 2,500,000 spindles in this country.alone (10,000,000 the world over), Rapidly 
becoming the accepted system of long draft because it is the simplest, cleanest and most 
satisfactory method known for obtaining high quality yarns.with the lowest possible cost. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS | 
Charlotte, N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. Atlanta, Ga. 
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The Quantitative Determination of 
Stiffness in Individual Yarns 


A Report to the U. S. Institute For Textile Research 
By Dr. Irving J. Saxl * 


SUMMARY 


N view of the importance of the exact knowledge of 
| stiffness in individual yarns and yarn combinations, a 

method has been developed for measuring these char- 
acteristics quantitatively. It consists essentially in deter- 
mining the force necessary to bend a piece of yarn, held 
at one end, through various angles. For convenience in 
the application of the force, the yarn is formed into a U- 
bend, the load being applied at the center of the U. The 
bending angle is variable by means of a turning device. 
The instrument is used in conjunction with analytical 
balance. 

INTRODUCTION 


One of the most characteristic qualities of yarn and 
yarn products is their stiffness and softness, respectively. 
This determines the “handle and feel’ to a‘large extent. 
In addition, other characteristics, such as the influence of 
size upon a yarn, are indicated by a reliable knowledge of 
the stiffness relations. 

It has been tried repeatedly to ascertain the stiffness of 
filamentous and sheet-like materials by various methods. 
The simplest is the qualitative examination in the woven 
cloth by the sense of touch. Other subjective methods 
are based upon the examination of a loop or of a free end 
of material. For instance, in the Schiefer apparatus’ 
used by the Bureau of Standards, qualitative results are 
obtained by bending a piece of cloth or paper a given 
angle against the torsional resistance of a spring. It is 
essentially a delicate torsion folding device. 

Another instrument for measuring stiffness, which is 
particularly applicable to sheet products like paper, is 
the Gurley Stiffness Tester.*2 The stiffness of the speci- 
men is measured by clamping a prepared sample in a 
movable arm and dragging the sheet over the top of a 
weighted pointer until the bending of the sheet releases 
the pointer. The amount of deflection of the pointer is 
read on a scale and constitutes a relative measure of stiff- 
ness. 

A method has been described by Pierce,* and further 
developed by James d’A. Clark,* whieh consists of insert- 
ing a strip of paper (or any other sheet) between two 
rolls, one of which may be turned. The line of contact of 
the rolls is parallel to the axis of rotation of each roll. 
The clamping attachment ts rotatable relative to a circu- 
lar scale. The length of the overhanging strip is adjusted 
in such a manner that the strip just falls over in both 
directions of rotation when the framework is turned back 
and forth through a right angle. The overhanging length 
may then be measured on a millimeter rule. For details 


*Consulting Physicist. Formerly Director, Research and Devel- 


> opment, Waypoyset Mfg. Co. 


of the method, reference is made to d’A. Clark’s original 


The above and other methods for the determination of 
stiffness, referred to in the bibliography, concern them- 
selves almost exclusively with more or less qualitative 
means of estimation and are not applicable directly to 
single yarns. 
titatively and for individual yarns, a new method has 
been developed which is discussed in the following para- 


For making absolute determination quan- 


THe INSTRUMENT 


The following equipment has been designed for making 
stiffness measurements. Fig. 1 is a photograph of the 
apparatus while Fig. 2 shows the working principle in- 


Fig. 1. Photograph of the Stiff- 
ness Tester. 


Fig. 2. Diagram of the Working 
Principle, 


On a pivot, 1, is attached a rotatable horizontal rod, 2. 
This rod has a pointer, 3, on its front end. which plays 
over a graduated scale, 4. 

At the other end of the horizontal rod there is a clamp, 
5, which holds a loop of yarn, 6, in such a manner that 
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January 16, 1936 TEXTILE 
the origin of said loop coincides with the axis of the hori- 
zontal rod. 

The form for the loop is a small jig, 7, which is inserted 
between the loop and the clamp, 5, around which the loop 
is drawn while the yarn is tightly clamped. This jig, 7, 
is shown lying on the base plate, 8. After the loop is 
formed, the jig is removed. 

The loop, 6, is inserted in the fine wire hook, 9. This 
hook is held by a V-formed suspension, 10, which fits 
upon the frame of the bow pan, 11, of a sensitive, analy- 
tical balance. By turning the horizontal rod, 2, in a 
clockwise direction, the loop is pressed against the hook. 
By placing the rider of the balance properly, the force 
can be measured that is necessary to bring the balance 
(and thus the yarn) back to zero position. 

For securing the same position of the stiffness tester, its 
base is held in position in the balance chamber by the L 
piece, 12, which fits outside around the scale cabinet. 
Inasmuch as the base plate, 8, interferes with the closing 
of the front cover of the balance, the block, 13, is inserted 
to eliminate any draft from the interior of the scale 
cabinet. In this manner, the front cover of the scale 
closes tightly and the weighings can be carried on in the 
customary manner. 

By determining the proper weight necessary to have 
the scale read zero for different angles of deflection, the 
load-versus-deflection characteristics of a yarn can be 
determined. 


While the chain weight yarn tester, previously de- 
scribed* gives means of determining the longitudinal 
characteristics of the yarn in terms of the dynamic char- 
acteristic, the stiffness tester referred to above makes pos- 
sible the study of the transversal characteristics of the 
yarn, its modulus of elasticity and many more. Also 
strips of cloth or narrow sheets may be investigated in 
an analogous manner. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


Fig. 3 shows a load-versus-deflection curve for different 
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Fig. 3. Difference in the Load-Deflection Characteristic for 
Different Yarns. 

A. 150 Denier 40 Filament Viscose Type 

B. 200 Denier 75 Filament Viscose Type 

C. 150 Denier 50 Filament Acetate Type 
types of yarn. A and B are viscose-type yarns, while C 
is an acetate-type yarn. It will be realized from this 
quantitatively how more load is necessary to bend viscose- 
type yarn than an acetate-type yarn to achieve equal 


_*Irving J. Saxl. The dynamic Properties of Filamentous Mate- 
rials. Tex. Rsch., Oct., 1935, p. 519-36. 
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deformation. In an analogous manner, the softness im- 
parted to yarn by an increase in the number of filaments 
can be measured as well as the influence of chemical 
composition, physical treatment, and denier upon soft- 
ness, the connections between twist and stiffness, to men- 
tion but a few. The change in the behavior for various 
yarn constructions can be followed closely and interpreted 
easily by use of the dynamic characteristic and by stiff- 
ness measurements. 

Also the role played by the denier of the single filament 
will be realized. It can be seen that even a 200 denier, 
75 filament yarn (A) can be softer than a 150 denier, 40 
filament yarn (B) of the same type, due to the fact that 
the denier of the individual filament is 200/75—2.67 for 
yarn (B) while the individual filament of yarn (A) is 
coarser, showing 150/40=-3.75 denier. 

It should be noted that the ascending and descending 
parts of the load-versus-deflection curve do not fall on 
the same line (see Fig. 4), indicating that work must be 
expended to overcome the changes of internal structure in 
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Fig. 4. Hysteresis for 200 
Denier 80/6 Viscose-Type Y¥arn. 


the yarn brought about by bending it. This opens a 
possibility of investigating the relation of area circum- 
scribed by the hysteresis loop, to the work done in de- 
forming the yarn. 
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Fic. 5. Stiffness of the Same Ace- 
tate-Type Yarn Before and After Siz- 
ing. 


It will be seen from Fig. 5 that the slopes of the as- 
cending and descending parts of the curve are different, 
and that, in addition, negatively directed force is neces- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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| he Proper ... RING 
RAVELER ... for every 
extile Need 


Under This Seal 


) The Bowen Special Temper 
i Round and Square Point 
Flat, Oval and Round Wire 


| The Bowen Vertical Steel 
| The Bowen Vertical Bronze 

The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
i The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 


| | For 
Spinning and Twisting 
7 | | Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon and As- 
_ bestos Yarns..... Universay Standard Ring 
_— Travelers ..... in all sizes and weights to 
meet every requirement ..... Order now. 
Write for Samples. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 
Wm. P. Vaughan 


P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, 8. C. 
) T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 
P. 0. Box 456 P. 0. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 
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Pledge Form Being 
Distributed 


Distribution of the forms, on which some 1,200 cotton 
mills will be asked to pledge individual voluntary mainte- 
nance of fundamental provisions of the industry’s former 
code, is under way, it was announced by Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison, President of the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

“To maintain fair and constructive competition prac- 
tices in the cotton textile industry, stability of employ- 
ment, and proper standards of wages and hours of em- 
ployment, and to protect the public interest,’ every mill 
in the industry is being asked to pledge itself: 


1. Not to exceed the two 40-hour shifts a week maxi- 
mum for productive machinery; 
_2. Not to exceed the 40-hour maximum work week 
for employees; 
3. To pay at least code minimum wages; and 
4. Not to employ child labor. 


Following submission of the plan to the Board of Gov- 
ernment of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in the South and the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manufacturers in New Eng- 
land, the Institute’s Board of Directors, meeting in New 
York last week, approved the terms of the proposed 
pledge and ordered its submission to the mills. 

For nearly eight months, since the collapse of NRA, it 
was emphasized by Dr. Murchison, more than 90 per cent 
of the active spindles in the industry have maintained 
voluntarily the basic standards of the code. The pro- 
posed agreement, he pointed out, would substitute indi- 
vidual pledges of observance for the present unpledged 
voluntary maintenance of those standards. 

“Acceptance of the pledge,” said Dr. Murchison, “will 
be definite assurance to cotton mill workers and the gen- 
eral public that the preponderant majority of the indus- 
try is unwilling to return, and determined not to return, 
to those manufacturing conditions which resulted in un- 
stable markets, heavy business losses and periodic unem- 
ployment for workers.” 

“Simple as the pledge appears, it has tremendous social 
and economic possibilities. It means preservation for the 
workers of the substantial gains made for them since the 
adoption of the industry’s code when the work week was 
reduced from an average of 55 hours or more to a maxi- 
mum of 40, and average hourly wage rates were increased 
76 per cent. 

“It would limit, if not entirely eliminate, the socially 
undesirable third or all-night shifts—an objective toward 
which the industry was making substantial progress when 
the NIRA was enacted. 

“It will again record the industry as opposed to the 
employment of child labor—a practice which, even before 
the adoption of the code, was practically non-existent in 
cotton mills. 

“Apparently the industry has been relieved of the bur- 
densome processing tax. With the removal of that and 
other elements of uncertainty which have retarded buy- 
ing, an important volume of pent-up business may be re- 
leased. 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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RUGGED BOBBINS 


for Faster Production! 


Warp Bobbix 


RUE running at high speeds, these U 5 
products have built a fine reputation 
for long and satisfactory operation. They 
are available in any style or size to meet 
your individual requirements. 


At the left: U S Warp Bobbin for long 
draft spinning. Made from best quality 
stock, supplied with or without metal 
shield on base. Also with or without brass 
bushings. Available in any design required 
and finished as desired. 


At the right: U S Card Room Bobbin. 
Supplied with or without metal shield and 
wire rings on base. Made from selected 
stock, they are finished smooth inside and 
out and include a special finish that assures 
moisture resistance. 

Let the nearest US Sales Represen- __, 


tative show these products to you. 


Card Room Bobbin 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CoO. 


Manchester, New Hampshire 


Branches: Monticello,Ga.; Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. 
Providence, R. 1; Lawrence, Mass.; Philadelpha, Pa.; 
Chicago Agent: Albert R. Breen, 2650 Coyne St., Chicago, Ill. 


BETTER BOBBINS © SPOOLS ® \CONES ¢ SHUTTLES 
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What America Has and How 
It Was Obtained 


N these days when there is so much criticism of the 

so-called “American system” and so much agitation 

for sweeping changes in our government, social and 
economic systems, it is distinctly refreshing to read some- 
thing on the other side of the picture. The following 
information was presented in an address at the University 
of Georgia by P. A. Arkwright.—Editor. 


The United States has only 6 per cent of the land area 
in the world and only 7 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. Yet our country has 32 per cent of the world’s 
railroads; 76 per cent of its automobiles; 33 per cent of 
its radio broadcasting stations, and more than 44 per cent 
of its radio receiving sets. 

In the United States are produced 60 per cent of the 
world’s oil; 48 per cent of the copper; 43 per cent of the 
pig iron; 47 per cent of the steel; 58 per cent of the corn: 
and, prior to the coming of the AAA, 56 per cent of the 
cotton. 


As compared with the most advanced countries in Eu- 
rope, we have twice the number of home owners per thou- 
sand of population, we consume four times as much elec- 
tricity and we have seven times as many automobiles per 
thousand of population. 


With only 7 per cent of the world’s population, the 


people of this country have achieved a standard of living 
so much higher than other countries that we consume 
half of the world’s coffee, half of its rubber, one-fourth of 
its sugar, three-fourths of its silk, one-third of its coal, 
and two-thirds of its petroleum. 


Astpr From THE MATERIAL 


The possession and enjoyment of these material things, 
however, is not the only measure of the success of the 
American method and the American idea of government. 

In 1933, a depression year, there was spent in the 
United States more than three billion dollars for educa- 
tion, and that was more than the amount expended for 
education by all of the other countries of the world. For 
the school year 1931-1932 thirty million children were 
enrolled in public and private schools in the United 
States, out of thirty-two million children of school age. 

This country has more than seven billion dollars in- 
vested in public and private schools and nearly four bil- 
lion dollars invested in colleges and universities. It has 
nearly four billion dollars invested in churches. 

The tragic thing is that, as a people, we have so little 
understanding of how this richness and fullness of life 
have been achieved. Even while we are benefiting abun- 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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YEARS 


AKRON LEATHER BELTING 
HAS PROVED ITS MERIT FOR 
ECONOMY ON ALL TYPES OF 
TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT. 


Stocks At Our Branches Insure Quick Deliveries 
Greenville, 5. C.—Charlotte, N. C.-—Memphis, Tenn. 


THE AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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U PONT announces the development of a new 
D stabilized Azoic color particularly suitable 
for printing on cotton. 

It is recommended as an economical printing 
black where moderate fastness is desired; possesses 
good solubility and generally good all-round 
working properties. 

The textile printer will find it adaptable as a 
self-shade for producing full blacks and also for 
the shading of blues, to secure darker navies, and 


as a shading component for browns. 

“Diagen” Black DM is the first straight Azoic 
black which has thus far been offered the textile 
trade. Blacks of this type have heretofore been 
secured by mixing blues, reds and yellows. 

Carefully controlled physically to insure best 


results. al DONT 
UY E STUFF 24 


us OFF. 


E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Organic Chemicals Department 
Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Cotton Consumption Sets Record 


World consumption of all growths of cotton during the 
four months from August Ist to November 30th, consti- 
tuting the first third of the current season, was at practi- 
cally the highest rate on record for that portion of the 
season, according to the New York Cotton Exchange Ser- 
vice. It totalled approximately 8,678,000 bales, com- 
pared with 8,488,000 bales in the same period last season, 
7,235,000 in the low depression season of 1930-31 and a 
maximum of 8,680,000 in 1929-30. 


“World consumption of American cotton from August 
Ist to November 30th totalled approximately 3,967,000 
bales, as against 3,774,000 bales in the same period last 
season, 3,519,000 in 1930-31 and 4,819,000 in 1929-30,” 
says the Exchange Service. “Consumption of foreign 
growths in the August-November period this year aggre- 
gated approximately 4,711,000 bales, as against 4,714,000 
bales last season, 3,716,000 in 1930-31 and 3,861,000 in 
1929-30. American cotton constituted 45.7 per cent of 
the all-cotton total this season, compared with 44.5 per 
cent last season, 48.6 in 1930-31 and 55.5 in 1929-30. In 
pre-depression seasons, American cotton constituted about 
60 per cent of the all-cotton total, on an average. 


AMERICAN GAIN MODERATE 


“The world all-cotton consumption figure for the month 
of November alone makes as favorable comparisons with 
figures for the same months in past seasons as does the 
total for the four months ended with November. In 
November this year the world used approximately 2,261,- 


000 bales of all. growths, the largest on record for that 
month, and comparing with 2,256,000 bales in November 
last year, 1,938,000 in the low-depression year of 1930 
and 2,230,000 at the end of the pre-depression period in 
1929. 

“The trend of all-cotton consumption during the four 
months from August to November this year was upward, 
but most of the increase is to be accounted as seasonal. 
Consumption in November was 13.1 per cent larger than 
in August. However, in the past eight years, November 
consumption has averaged 11.1 per cent larger than Au- 
gust consumption. The ratio of American cotton to all 
cottons in the world consumption total showed a some- 
what upward trend from August to November, but the 
rise was only moderate. American cotton was 46.9 per 
cent of the total for all cottons in November, as against 
45 per cent in August.” 


American cotton continues to move to mills of the 
world at a higher rate than last season or two seasons 
ago, according to statistics compiled by the Cotton Ex- 
change Service. Forwardings to domestic mills during 
the past four weeks have aggregated 563,000 bales, com- 
pared with 362,000 in the same period last season and 
358,000 two seasons ago. Forwardings to foreign mills 
have totalled 640,000 in the four-week period, compared 
with 371,000 last season and 800,000 two seasons ago. 
Forwardings to all mills of the world have totalled 1,203,- 
O00 bales in this period, as against 733,000 last season 
and 1,158,000 two seasons ago. 


WHEN YOU NEED 


ORKING CAPITAL 


You can get it IMMEDIATELY! 


Upon shipment of your merchandise— 


We will buy your accounts receivable. Your customers will not be notified. You pass your own 
credits—sell to whom you please; and sell us part or all of your accounts as you see fit. , 


MR. C. R. TAYLOR, located at Charlotte: 1414 Johnston Building 


will gladly, and without obligation, give you complete details. Or, if you prefer, write direct— 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS Headquarters BALTIMORE 
. CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $45,000,000 
| CURRENT ANNUAL VOLUME, APPROXIMATELY $465,000,000 


| Wherever You Are Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy Use Commercial Credit Service 


| 
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Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, C., Raiph Gossett. 


The Trend is Definitely 


Back To Leather 


—for Cotton Spinning 


A recent tour of the Cotton Spinning In- 
dustry discloses the fact that thousands 
upon thousands of spindles after a year 
or so’s spree on Leather Substitutes are 
getting back onto Leather. In Mills and 
Public Roller Shops everywhere one sees 
them cutting off the Substitutes and re- 
covering with Leather. 


You ask why? The answer is easy. It 
is because the Substitutes will not spin 
good yarn consistently. 


No money saved in Roller Covering can 
offset the extra attention the Substitutes 
need, or can pay for the damaged yarn 
that can be spun in a single hour. That 
is the answer. 


SHEEP OR CALF 


For Dependability and True Economy 
Cover your Rolls with GILLEATHER! 


GILL LEATHER COMPANY, SALEM, MASS. 


Southern Representatives : 


Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 


— = 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 
Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
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HOLE distributes the shock 


«e+ Over the greatest area 


D ‘ ~ 
>) 


TOO SMALL TOO SHALLOW 

The shuttle HAMMERS 

at one point... . so the picker soon 
breaks down 


Graton & Knight has patents on the machine-cut hole which dis- 
tributes the shock of the shuttle point throughout the picker. All 
other picker holes have to be cut by hand, and no hand-cut hole can 
be accurate. 


With the 50 Type Picker, neither the rim nor the bottom of the 
hole takes the blow. It is spread out over the whole area between 
these points—where the picker is strongest. That’s why the picker 
“with the Life Saver Hole” lasts so much longer than other pickers. 


Loom Fixers Demand It 


In some mills, loom fixers refuse 
any other kind They know that 50 
Type Pickers are easier and quicker 
to put on-——fit better, last longer and 
reduce wear on other more expensive 
loom parts. 


Call your Western Union Office 


es (C the name of the nearest 
Graton & Knight distributor carrying 
50 Type Pickers. 


OT PE PI 


CRKER 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE! 
THE GRATON & KNIGHT CO. Zz 


nounces that ten North Carolina colleges have already 
accepted the invitation of the Textile School to partici- 
pate in its annual Style Show which will be held in Pul- 
len Hall on Thursday, April 23rd. There is a possibility 
that one or two more colleges will also accept the invita- 
tion. 

Colleges which have expressed their intention of co- 
operating with the Textile School this year are: Meredith, 
St. Mary’s, Peace, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Queens-Chicora, Salem, Flora Macdon- 
ald, Elon, Catawba, and Louisburg. 


Friends of W. Irving Bullard, of Charlotte, treasurer 
of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company, will be 
interested to know that the company recently introduced 
as a side line a novel ice crushing set, known as the 
“Tigger-Whack.” It consists of a chromium plated mallet 
and scoop combination which is heavy enough to pulver- 
ize ice. The scoop is used to avoid touching the crushed 


ice when removing it from the bottle-shaped ice bag, 
which is made of army duck. 

Vogue exploited the Jigger-Whack in its Christmas 
edition under the “Hundred Best Gifts of the Year,” and 
it is being sold by all the Vogue promotion stores all over 
the United States; also by the prominent New York City 
stores. 

Rumors are that the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Com- 
pany, makers of canvas products and leather loom sup- 
plies for nearly three-quarters of a century, are develop- 
ing many household articles. 


New Year’s Dinner At Valdosta 


Valdosta, Ga.—The supervisory force of the Strickland 
Cotton Mills was entertained at a New Year’s dinner by 
A. J. Strickland, Jr., treasurer and general manager. W. 
R. Parker, superintendent, acted as toastmaster. 

Plans for the mills for the coming year were discussed 
at the dinner. Plant improvemenss in the past year in- 
cluded the installing of modern equipment, including 
Saco-Lowell long draft fly and spinning frames. 

Those present included, besides Mr. Strickland and 
Mr. Parker, J. M. Singleterry, master mechanic; Charles 
Stephenson, assistant master mechanic; L. Hastings, out- 
side man: R. L. Smith, carder and spinner; R. T. James, 
assistant carder and spinner; A. L. Stephenson, weaver, 
and his assistant, Austin *Corbitt, D. R. Dixon, cloth 
room, and Rev. Charles Britton. 
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BETTER-DRAFT 


SPINNING 


DECREASES COST OF DEFINITELY IMPROVES 
MANUFACTURING QUALITY OF YARN 


When S-L-Roth spinning was new, many mills were wholly satisfied to install it for the sole 
reason that it made satisfactory yarn at less cost. Gradually they have come to realize 
that it makes BETTER yarn at less cost. Only the combination of these TWO reasons could 
get it so widely accepted so quickly and by so many fine goods mills. Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, Charlotte, Atlanta, Greenville. 


One-sixth of the active spindles in the 
United States are now Saco-Lowell-Roth 


Voth of the active U.S. Spindles 


are now Saco- Lowell - Roth ( ‘pear ) 


S-L-ROTH 
BETTER DR. 
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Personal News 


H. D. Bone is now night overseer carding, Avondale 
Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


Frank M. Burks has been promoted from second hand 
to overseer carding, Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 


P. D. Barton, formerly of Avondale Mills, is now night 
overseer weaving, Selma Manufacturing Company, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 


L. E. Hollar has resigned as overseer of the cloth room 
at the Entwistle Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, 
N. C., a position which he held for the. past 11 years. 


W. C. Jordan has resigned as overseer of spinning at 
Oconee Textiles, Inc., Westminster, S. C., and accepted a 
similar position with the Norris Cotton Mills, Cateechee, 


Ss. C, 


T. G. Mungall has succeeded his father (deceased) as 
overseer dyeing, Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala. Mr. 
Mungall transfers from Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala. 

E. D. Bagwell, of Henrietta, N. C., is now overseer 
weaving, Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 


C. A. Grainger has resigned as superintendent of the 
Monaghan plant of Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., to accept the position of superintendent of the An- 
derson Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C. He succeeds the 
late J. R. Manley. 


H. B. Miller, who for some time has been division man- 
ager and superintendent of the Shelby plant of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corporation, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the two plants of the Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Company, Rockingham, N. C. 


E. O. Steinbach, who has been secretary, treasurer and 
general manager of the Durham Cotton Manufacturing 
Company, Durham, N. C.., will sever his connection with 
that company at the end of the month, as previously an- 
nounced, in order to accept the position of manager of 
the Florence Mills, Forest City, N. C. 


Hagood and Garrison Honored 


Easley, S. C.—The employees of the Glenwood Cotton 
Mill recent] silver loving cups to their president, 
Ben Hagood, and superintendent, M. Ed. Garrison. 

Following a half-hour of music, by the Glenwood Brass 
Band, directed by their leader, Sam Owens, Frank Rob- 
inson, introduced the speaker, Ed. P. McCravey, who in 


LIN E 


| FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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Mill Men Worth Knowing 


A series of pictures taken at random by representatives 
of the Textile Bulletin. 


JAMES NEWSOME 
Superintendent of the Milstead Mills, Milstead, Ga. 


turn, gave a few very fitting remarks, concerning Messrs. 
Hagood’s and Garrison’s work. 


He emphasized the congeniality which has always ex- 
isted between the employees and the officials of the mill, 
part of which is due to the officials living in the village 
with the people, and always recognizing the interests of 
the employees. These social relations have brought about 
a continued understanding between the employer and 
employees. 

At the close of the speaker’s remarks, the cups were 
brought to the platform by the little Misses Sarah Go- 
lightly and Naomi Hamby, and presented by the speaker 
to Messrs. Hagood and Garrison. 


Engineering Sales Has New Account 


The Engineering Sales Company, of Charlotte, has 
been appointed North and South Carolina sales represen- 
tatives fo rthe Elwell-Parker Electric Company, manu- 
facturers of industrial electric trucks. The new line is 
added to the other material handling equipment handled 
by this company; Standard conveyors, Barrett lift trucks, 
Kewanee coal conveyors, Nutting floor trucks, wheels and 
casters. 


OBITUARY 


OLIVER F. MOORE 


McAdenville, N. C-—Oliver F. Moore, one of the over- 
seers at the McAden Mills, died Monday after an illness 
of one day. He was 68 years old. Mr. Moore had been 
continuously employed at the McAden Mills for the past 
50 years. 

He was the oldest member of the local Masonic Lodge, 
a member of the Junior Order and active in the work of 
the Baptist Church. He is survived by Mrs. Moore and 
five children. 
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QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


~ 


~. 


Only quality achieves quality. This 
principle applies to equipment as well 
as to raw materials and workmanship in 
the production of fine fabrics. For in- 
stance filling bobbins or quills unsuited 
to the purpose may seriously damage 
yarn and cause an excess of loom stops 
and weaving defects. 


When weaving delicate and costly fab- 
rics, use A.P.T. hardened and impreg- 
nated paper quills. Their special con- 


ABRICS IS TRUE EC 


ONOMY 


JT * 


struction, their smooth surface and their 
high resistance to roughening from wear, 
and to warping from exposure to condi- 
tioning, help to reduce waste, loom 
stops and weaving defects. 


A.P.T. quills are truly economical be- 
cause they are the “best for the pur- 
pose.”’ In some cases they permit a 
larger shuttle supply. Their long life, as 
well as their efficient service, assures a 
proper return on the investment. 


A.P.T. impregnated tapered tubes give better results on fine yarns and are highly resistant to all types of conditioning 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


ESTABLISHED 1898 


SPECIALIZING IN THE FINEST TAPERED TUBES AND QUILLS OF ALL TYPES 


FOR QUALITY 
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Spinners Hold Important Meeting 


Favor Code Standards and Agree on Tax Adjustment Methods 


hours and wages maintained under the former tex- 

tile code and agreement upon clauses in contracts 
to take care of the situation created by elimination of the 
processing tax were the most important matters disposed 
of at the meeting of the Carded and Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners held in Charlotte on Monday. 


Almost three hundred mill executives, representing 
three and a half million spindles, attended the meeting, 
which was held under the auspices of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. Attending the meeting from New York were 
Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, President of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, and Sidney P. Munroe, assistant to the 
president. 


Presiding over the meeting were W. H. Suttenfield, of 
Statesville, president of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
ners’ Association, and S. P. Cooper, of Henderson, chair- 
man of the Carded Yarn Group. The Association of 
Cotton Yarn Distributors was represented by its presi- 
dent, Frank E. Slack, of Philadelphia. W. M. McLau- 
rine, secretary of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association of this city, was active in arranging the 
meeting and was assisted by Fred M. Allen, of Gastonia, 
secretary of the Southern Combed Yarn Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation, and his assistant, Mrs. Mildred G. Barnwell, of 
Gastonia. 


Without dissenting vote, the meeting endorsed the In- 
stitute’s program of pledging all cotton mills to the con- 
tinued observance of the minimum wages of the former 
code, adherence to a maximum working week of 40 hours, 
continued prohibition of child labor, and avoidance of 
productive spinning operations in excess of two 40-hour 
shifts weekly. 


Pursuant to the processing tax clause adopted here last 
August, it was the unanimous sense of the meeting that 
spinners proceed to invoice yarn deliveries on unfilled 
contracts which were in effect on January 6th, the date 
of the recent Supreme Court’s decision on the AAA proc- 
essing tax, deducting from such invoices, the amount of 
the processing tax as computed by the Treasury Depart- 
bent, but stamping on each such invoice the following 
clause: 


“This invoice has been adjusted by credits in accord- 
ance with the purchase contract under which it is issued, 
upon the assumption that the decision of January 6, 1936, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the process- 
ing tax case finally relieves the seller of all obligation to 
pay any Federal excise tax with respect to the merchan- 
dise covered hereby; in any other event seller reserves all 
rights under such contract.” 


Relative to new business, it was unanimously recom- 


mended that future yarn contracts contain the following 
clause: 


“Prices on any undelivered portion of this contract are 
subject to increase or decrease by the amount that any 
Federal legislation affects seller’s costs.’ 


Relative to refunds to customers on yarn deliveries 
made between October 8th and January 5th, inclusive, 


\ UNANIMOUS decision to observe standards of 


20 


pursuant to last summer’s “Charlotte Clause,” it was the - 
sense of the meeting that uncertainties in the existing sit- 
uation made it impossible for the spinners at this time to 
grant such refunds, although intending to do so soon as 
the situation is clarified. 


INVOICES ON ExistTInG CONTRACTS 


It is recommended at the meeting that henceforth in- 
voices on existing contracts show the extension of the 
poundage of yarn at stated contract price, the extension 
of the same poundage multiplied by the processing tax 
costs at the rate indicated by Treasury Department con- 
version factors then to be deducted therefrom and a net 
sum then indicated on which latter figure discounts will 
be computed and selling commissions based. 

The processing tax costs per pound of yarn composed 
of clean cotton without waste content are as follows, 
based upon the Treasury Department conversion factors 
set forth in T. D. 4433: 


Carpep YARN 


Chenille Yarn (unbleached and not colored) 4.956c 
(unbleached but colored) 5.124c 
Novelty Yarn (unbleached and not colored)... 4.746c 
(unbleached but colored) 4872¢ 
Super- Carded (unbleached and not colored) _. | 4.788c 
(unbleached but“colored) _. 4914c 

(bleached whether colored or not)... §.124c 
All Other Carded (unbleached and not colored) _- 4.704c 
(unbleached but colored). . 483 

4 (bleached whether colored or not) $04 


Compep YARN 


Gassed Yarn (unbleached but not colored or mercerized). _ 5.25 c 
” (unbleached but colored and/or mercerized. 5.418c 
(bleached whether or not colored or mercer- 
Novelty Yarn (unbleached and not colored or mercerized) ‘5.166c 
” (unbleached but colored and/or mercerized 5.334c 
All Other Combed Yarn (unbleached but not colored or 


mercerized) 5.082c 
(unbleached but colored and/or 

mercerized ) 5.25 ¢ 
(bleached whether or not color- 

ed or mercerized) . ieee 5.502c 


Bullard Gets Another Patent 


A new method has been developed for the manufacture 
of reinforced canvas loom strapping such as harness, jack, 
heel, and lay end straps, and under date of December 3, 
1935, U. S. Letters Patent No. 2,023,379 was issued to 
W. Irving Bullard, president of the E. H. Jacobs Manu- 
facturing Company of Danielson, Conn., as the inventor 
of this new process of reinforcing. This is the third pat- 
ent secured during 1935 by Mr. Bullard, who is a resident 
of Charlotte. 


In announcing the patent, Mr. Bullard stated that thor- 
ough tests made by his company have borne out the 
claims for the “durability, flexibility and economy of can- 
vas lug straps,” and that these tests have also shown that 
the straps show a minimum stretch while in operation on 
the loom. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER- SPEED WARPERS 


In southern cotton mills. ACCURATE INFORMATION shows that 
the BARBER-COLMAN system supplies warps to THREE TIMES as 
many looms as ALL OTHER improved spooling and warping systems. 


36 % 


are still serviced by 
old-style spoolers 


and warpers. 


Less than 16 Y 


receive warps from 
ALL OTHER improved 
spooling and warping 


OvER 482% 


of all looms in southern cotton 
mills are supplied with warps from 


BARBER -COLMAN 
SPOOLERS and WARPERS 


Ask for a copy of our 


LIST of USERS 


and note the outstanding 
manufacturers using 
Barber-Colman machines. 


4 
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BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
GREENVILLE, S. C. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. 1. 


Juntus M. Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year, payable in advance... 20 
Other Countries in Postal Union . 4.00 
Single Copies —____. 10 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Taxes--Old and New 


tke: cotton goods markets are being steadily 
cleared of the confusion which followed the 
lifting of the processing tax. Business has not 
yet become active, but there is a very general 
feeling of optimism over the outlook. 

The latest Supreme Court decision which or- 
dered the refunding to mills of processing tax 
funds that were impounded by the courts paves 
the way for release of these funds within a very 
short time. It was indicated that at least one 
Federal judge would order the money paid the 
mills this week. 


However, hardly had that decision been reach- 
ed when more definite plans for a new tax on 
cotton to pay farm benefits were announced 
from Washington. According to our understand- 
ing the tax would be levied as a direct excise 
levy on all commodities which bore processing 
taxes under AAA. This tax would correspond 
to that now levied on tobacco manufacturers 
and distillers. The tax money thus raised would 
be appropriated by Congress to pay farm bene- 
fits. ‘This plan apparently gets around the un- 
constitutionality of the former tax. Attempts 
will also be made to make the tax retroactive. 
Should this plan include the retroactive clause, 
it is likely that mills would receive refunds of 
taxes held in escrow just in time to pay them to 
the government. However, the fact that income 
taxes could not be made retroactive may prevent 
a retroactive levy of new taxes. 


It seemed inevitable to us that prices on cot- 
ton goods should decline, as they have done, to 
the approximate extent of the tax. Cotton prices 
are no longer artificially higher because of the 
tax and it is natural for prices of both goods 
and cotton to seek a normal economic level. 
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With the tax gone, the most sensible thing the 
mills can do is to forget the figure 4.2 and put 
prices on a more profitable basis. The matter of 
new taxes is being taken care of in a sales clause. 

The real problem of the mills has not changed. 
It continues to,be a matter of merchandising. 
Whether or not new taxes are levied, there is no 
excuse for making sales at a loss. 


Signing The Pledge 


= pledge, through which it is hoped to com- 

mit the cotton mills of the country to the 

fundamental provisions of the former code, was 
distributed to all cotton mills in the country this 
week. 

The provisions of the pledge are as follows: 

1. For employees engaged in operating textile ma- 
chinery inside the mill or engaged within the mill 
in handling material in process, the maximum work 
week shall not exceed 40 hours in any one calendar 
week. 

' 2. The minimum rate of wages for such employees 
shall be 30c per hour in the Southern branch of the 
industry and 32¥%c an hour in the Northern 
branch of the industry, with the exception of 
learners and workers partially incapacitated by 
reason of age or disability. 

3. Minors under 16 years of age shall not be em- 
ployed. 

4. Productive machinery, defined as spinning spindles 
and looms, shall not operate more than 80 hours 
in any one calendar week, such limitation to apply 
to each individual spindle and loom. 

It is provided that the pledge shall become 
effective when mills representing not less than 
90 per cent of the spindles operating in Decem- 
ber and not less than 90 per cent of spindles and 
looms in operating mills in each major manufac- 
turing group, have declared their intention to 
observe the above principles. 

It is further provided that any mill may with- 
draw its pledge upon 90 days notice in writing 
to the Cotton-Textile Institute. 

There is also a provision that a poll will be 
taken at the end of a year to determine whether 
or not the industry desires to change its program 
at that time. 

Ninety per cent of the mills are now operating 
on the basis outlined above, and are being asked 
to sign the pledge instead of continuing un- 
pledged voluntary adherence to code principles. 

The Board of Directors of the Institute feels 
that it is highly desirable to put the industry on 
record as being definitely committed to hours, 
wages and working conditions set up under the 
code. 

An extract from a statement from the Insti- 
tute says: 


The fact that the mills are pledging themselves to con- 
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tinued efforts to stabilize their operations and thus avoid 
dips and peaks of production, always reflected in equally 
sharp fluctuations of employment, should stimulate re- 
newed confidence on the part of both the industry’s work- 
ers and its customers. It should be convincing evidence 
to the general public of this industry’s ability and deter- 
mination to govern itself. ! 

As we stated in a previous editorial on this 
subject, we feel that it will be the best policy for 
the mills to make no change in their operating 
policies at this time. The pledge, in effect, is 
binding for one year only and we hope that the 
great majority of the mills will sign it. 


Cussing The Court 


AS might have been expected, the recent de- 
cision of the Supreme Court which killed the 
AAA was very unfavorably received in some 
quarters. Many bitter statements have been 
made against the court, some of them even tak- 
ing on a tone of personal abuse against its mem- 
bers. 

Some of the most ardent advocates of the New 
Deal “‘can’t take it” when the decision goes 
against them. 

There is not the first element of justice in 
assailing the court for its opinion. Had the de- 
cision gone the other way, the very folks who 
are now cussing the court would be singing its 
praises. 

The Supreme Court, as was explained by Jus- 
tice Roberts when the decision was handed down, 
has only one function, that of deciding whether 
it came within the powers of the Constitution. 
The court works with a rule book in hand, the 
book being the Constitution. 


The people who drew the law that is now de- 
clared unconstitutional, had the benefit of what 
is supposedly as good legal talent as the country 
affords. They were shooting at loopholes which 
failed to open and there is no fairness in blaming 
their mistakes on the court. 


Banks and Factors 


N a recent issue of Fibre and Fabric, Frederick 
L. Babcock, editor of that publication, has the 
following to say of banks and factors: 


The commercial factors in the textile industry came to 
the assistance of the mills when banks refused money or 
credit and, through this factoring plan, probably hun- 
dreds of mills, large and small, were saved from bank- 
ruptcy. The success of the factoring concerns is a matter 
of public record and they are to be conimended for their 
ability and courage to come to the rescue when the reg- 
ular financing channels—the banks—laid down on the 
job. 

Now, the general situation being better and the outlook 
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much brighter than at any time during the past three or 
four years, the banks are planning a large campaign to go 
into the commercial credit business, even to considering 
the little fellow who they practically threw out during the 
uncertain past three or four years. 

Mills in our industry will show mighty small apprecia- 
tion for past and present favors if they fall for the banks 
in their effort to take over the business of the factors that 
have stood back of our industry during the period of 
storm that has wrecked so many. Let these same banks 
that were deaf to requests and pleas for help that they 
turned down with icy coldness, finance new machinery 
and such things if they will, but when it comes to mer- 
chandise financing remember who came to the rescue 
when ruin was facing you and stick to your friends in 
need, the commercial factors, who had the courage to 
keep you off the rocks and help you to once again stand 
on your own feet. 


The False and The True 


Bowe Christian Science Monitor quite perti- 
nently remarks that “those countries in 
which the democratic ideal has had such brief 
flowering were lands in which it has not had time 
to root.” 

Quite true; only it remains to be added that 
their type of democracy was false in conception, 
and hence a failure in practice. 


Right here in America are many well-meaning 
folk who have little or no appreciation of the 
meaning of democracy in its true significance. 

The finest and best statement of American 
democracy is to be found in what is practically 
the initial statement of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written by Thomas Jefferson: 

First, all men are created equal 
the law. 

Second, all men—not some but all—are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights—trights with which government has no 
business to meddle, among which are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


‘Third, to secure these rights—these God-given 
rights—Governments are instituted among men 
—note, please, that the man comes before the 
government; it is his creature; and subject to his 
will. 


Fourth, the government derives its just pow- 
ers—dwell on that word “just”—from the con- 
sent—a world of meaning in that word—of the 
governed or of the people as a whole. 

The purpose of the Constitution is to hold the 
majority, temporarily in control of the govern- 
ment, within the bounds described in the fore- 
going statements. 

Failure to grasp and act on the self-evident 
truths of the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence is what brought a dictatorship to Germany 
and a king to Greece.—Houston (Texas) Post. 
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Mill News Items 


Aucusta, Ga.—The Sibley Mills of this city have con- 
tracted with Borne, Scrymser Company for more mechan- 
ical equipments to condition their cotton stock. 


Datton, Ga.—lIn an industrial survey here, it is re- 
vealed that handsome bedspreads, a Whitfield County 
industry, brought over $2,000,000 in 1935, compared to 
gross sales of $1,716,000 for the previous year. 


Kincs Mountain, N. C.—The Phenix Mills are hav- 
ing the pickers converted into one process system. The 
opener room will be consolidated and completely revamp- 
ed and fitted with the single assembly conditioning system 
by Borne, Scrymser Company -in exchange for picker 
equipment formerly used from the same company. 


Canton, Ga.—The Canton Cotton Mills have recently 
installed a second super-sanforizing machine as built by 
the Textile-Finishing Machinery Company, Providence, 
R. I. This equipment is of the latest design, featuring a 
new method of drive. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Bogle-Watkins, Inc., which be- 
gan operations in a new plant here a year ago, manufac- 
turing men’s half hose, has just completed installation of 
60 additional machines, which increases output by one- 
third ,according to George Bogle, president. He said 
capacity was now 1,500 dozen pairs a day. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—New houses are being erected 
by the Dixie Mercerizing Company, of Lupton City, for 
its employees. The company is building a series of about 
seven new homes at a cost of $20,000, George R. West, 
Jr., Dixie president, stated. 

The houses are of brick and frame construction and of 
modern type. They are in two sizes, three and five rooms, 
The homes will be rented to the employees of the com- 
pany’s spinning mill. The mill village is a complete town 
in itself, houses and other buildings being owned by the 
company. 


Kinston, N, C.—Quarters have been found here for 
several small industrial concerns and funds for a building 
for a Pennsylvania underwear manufacturing concern, 
which plans to move here in the near future, have been 
subscribed, the Kinston Chamber of Commerce announc- 
ed Tuesday, who said that the new industry would give 
employment to 200 to 300 persons. 


GreeNwoop, S. C.—The South Carolina Supreme 
Court has upheld a local common pleas court decision 
giving conservator, receivers of the Central Union Bank 
of South Carolina a judgment of $6,539 against the Gren- 
del Mills at Greenwood. In March, 1933, the national 
bank holiday left the mill with a deficit equal to the sum 
allowed by the judgment in its accounts and the conserv- 
ator-receivers instituted the action to recover. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—Announcement was made that the 
Equinox Mill here had gone on two shifts for 40 hours a 
week and that this increased schedule of operation would 
be maintained for three weeks at least. According to A. 
B. Calhoun, superintendent, the mill has been operated 
on two 32-hour weekly shifts. Officials of the mill said 
that, although the 40-hour schedule had been instituted 
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Mill News Items 


for only three weeks, it was possible that at the end of 
that period, it would continue on the heavier schedule. 


Concorp, N. C.—Concord Knitting Company, manu- 
facturers of women’s 300 and 340 needle pure silk hos- 
iery, has plans under way by which the output of its 
seamless silk hosiery department will be doubled this 
year. At the present time this company operates about 
180 circular knitting machines. 

A two-story brick and steel addition, representing an 
expenditure of about $8,000, will be erected to care for 
this expansion. 


Excess Salary Charges Heard 


The present management of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, now in process of reorganization, was or- 
dered retained at least until January 3lst, following a 
hearing held in New York. 


George E. Netter, attorney representing bondholders, 
had demanded appointment of a trustee, charging the 
management with voting itself excessive salaries and bo- 
nuses even after the first mortgage bonds went into de- 
fault in 1930. Judge Henry W. Goddard directed that 
on January 3lst Netter be afforded an opportunity to 
question Henry B. Stimson, secretary-treasurer of the 
company on salaries paid to officers. 

The court also directed Isidore J. Kresel, counsel for 


the company, to have a reorganization plan ready for 
submission by February 15th. 


Gaston County Division To Meet 


The winter meeting of the Gaston County Division of 
the Southern Textile Association will be held in the rooms 
of the Cotton Boosters’ Association of America in the 
building two doors above the Webb Theatre and oppo- 
site the City Hall and Court House on Friday evening, 
January 24th, at 7 o'clock. The committee has prepared 
the following questions for discussion and members are 
expected to come with facts, flures, and opinions to make 
them interesting and worth while. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How does the cotton crop for the year 1935 com- 
pare with the crops for 1931-32-33-34? 

2. What is the best method of mixing sliver roving 
and underclearer waste? 

3. What is the best setting for feed plate to lickerin? 

4. What is the best speed for lickerin? 

5. Will high or low cylinder speed have any effect on 
breaking strength? If so, what effect? 

6. Will light or heavy card sliver have any effect on 
breaking strength? If so, what effect? 

7. Will straightening the presser fingers have any effect 
on the roving or yarn? 

8. What is the limit of draft each way on various num- 
bers and staples of cotton? 

9. Will different weight of top twister rolls have any 
effect on the breaking strength of ply yarn? 

10. Which is best long or short stroke, fast or slow speed 
traverse of thread guide on twisters? 

11. What is the value of reworking spinning and twister 
rings? 

12. What is the best speed for high speed winding? 
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Elevator Attachment 
Saves Expense 


The elevator attachment is an important improvement to 
the New Type K Bobbin Stripper. lt carries cleaned bobbins 
upward and drops them into a box of standard height. It 
may be installed on either side of the machine. 


Before this elevator attechment was designed,. cleaned 
bobbins were deposited in small! boxes that slid underneath 
the machine. One of three alternatives was then followed: 


l. An assistant removed the smal! boxes. 


2. The operator stopped the machine long enough 
to do it himself. 


3. A platform was. built, on which the bobbin 
stripper could be mounted, to allow space 
underneath the machine for standard-size boxes. 

Since the bobbin elevator eliminates each of these 

expenses, it pays for itself within a few months. 


Speeds Up Work 


One mill, since equipping its 2 Type K’s with elevators, 
cleans 12 extra boxes of bobbins each 16-hour day. 

In many cases, an increase such as this means the differ- 
ence between doing the job with present capacity and having 
to order an extra machine. 


The bobbin elevator can be attached to all Type K 
models. 
Send for descriptive bulletins 


the usw TYPE K “Robbin Stri 
The Terrell Machine Co., Inc. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Lutuer Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N. Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 
Gro. Tuomas & Co., Lrv., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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Cotton Consumption Lower 


Cotton consumed during Decembér was reported by 
the Census Bureau to have totalled 498,329 bales of lint 
and 55,170 of linters, compared with 507,836 and 59,549 
in November last year, and 417,344 and 50,934 in De- 
cember a year ago. 

Cotton on hand December 31st was reported held as 
follows: 

In consuming establishments, 1,427,484 bales of lint 
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and 185,226 of linters, compared with 134,627 and 245,- 
648 on November 30th last year, and 1,301,271 and 
259,682 on December 31st a year ago. 


In public storage and at compresses, 8,386,784 bales of 
lint and 58,603 of linters, compared with 8,629,812 and 
50,652 on November 30th last year, and 9,567,935 and 
58,654 on December 3lst a year ago. 


U. S. Loan Policy May Temporarily Aid 
Cotton Prices Despite Supreme 
Court’s AAA Decision 


The immediate outlook for cotton prices should cause 
little concern to the trade as a result of the Supreme 
Court’s AAA decision, in the opinion of the Rayon Or- 
ganon, published by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 


“With cotton probably the most successfully regulated 
commodity under the AAA (the minority decision said 
the 1935-sign-up covered 94 per cent of the acreage) the 
immediate outlook for cotton prices is good because of 
the Government’s large loan and pool holdings which will 
be released only at favorable prices,’ states the Organon. 
The paper further states, however, that “without further 
legislation, and with some of our foreign cotton markets 
lost because of the inroads made by other growths during 
recent years, the long-term outlook for cotton prices may 
not be termed bullish.” 


Regarding the outlook for the textile industry for 1936, 
the Rayon Organon expects that the current year will be 
as active as that of 1935 as regard totals, but some inter- 
esting realignments of the various textile fibers this year 
are expected, Not only price levels (e.g., high silk prices) 
but also new style effects and rejuvenated markets for 
new textile housefurnishings and greater industrial uses 
of textile fibers are expected to be the important factors 
during the current year. 


The rayon division of the industry ended 1936 with 
greater than usual seasonal activity. As a result the trade 
closed the year with 434 weeks’ supply based upon ship- 
ments, as against 5 weeks’ supply at the close of Decem- 
ber. 

The publication’s “thumbnail sketch” of the rayon in- 
dustry in 1935 covers the following important points 
among Others: a record rayon yarn production and con- 
sumption in the United States, all processes showing gains 
from their 1934 levels; new records in world production 
and consumption of rayon; great strides in the rayon 
staple business here and abroad, both in actual consump- 
tion and in developing new markets. 


“Summarized, the rayon industry definitely went for- 
ward during the year and consumer acceptance of rayon, 
as simply measured by its consumption, showed a grati- 
fying increase. ‘There is every reason to believe that, 
with the same constructive forces working during 1936, 
this forward trend will be continued.” 


New Knitting Company 


Lincolnton, N. C.—The Lincoln Knitting Mills have 
been incorporated here by F. C. Nicholson, F. H. Cham- 
berlain and C. B. Chamberlain, all of Lincolnton, The 
company has an authorized capital stock of $50,000. 
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PERFORMANCE (NOT PRICE) DETERMINES VALUE 


Because Franklin Process Package Dyeing has saved 
money for the textile industry, it can not safely be assumed 
that ALL package dyeing will save money. Package dyeing 
varies in quality just like other types of yarn dyeing. 
Furthermore even package dyeing at a lower price does 
not mean a saving if the performance is “below par.” 


One reason for Franklin Process popularity is the fact 
that the Franklin Package has "performed" consistently 
well in the mill WITHOUT REWINDING. This has meant 


the elimination of extra winding and the cost and yarn 
waste incidental thereto. 

lllustrated herewith are some of the many mill opera- 
tions in which the Franklin Package (just as it comes from 
the dryer) is constantly used as a supply, with little or no 
trouble from breakage and waste. The savings effected 
in this way are often more important than a small differ- 
ence in the dyeing price. 

When seeking true values in cotton and worsted yarn 
dyeing, look to— 
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The Quantitative Determination Of 
Stiffness in Individual Yarns 
(Continued From Page 9) 


sary to return the yarn to the original zero position, 
showing that it was plastically deformed. 

In addition to examining the yarn proper, it is possible 
in this manner to determine the flexural characteristics 
of the combination between yarn and other materials such 
as size. Fig. 5 shows the load-versus-deflection charac- 
teristic of the same acetate-type yarn, sized and unsized. 
It will be readily seen that the stiffness imparted to yarn 
by the size can be ascertained in this manner quantita- 
tively, and that it is therefore possible to determine the 
stiffness of the yarn as a function of the size, an import- 
ant factor for predicting how the sized yarn will behave 
during the weaving operations. 
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Mutual Waste Company in New Quarters 


Mutual Waste Company, of Charlotte, has moved into 
new and larger quarters in the Bryant Building, located 
at 411% S. Tryon street. The increasing business of the 
company made the change necessary. 

The company began business in August, 1934, under 
direction of R. K. Arnold. It buys and sells all grades 
of textile waste products. 


Pledge Form Being Distributed 
(Continued from Page 10) 


“The fact that the mills are pledging themselves to 
continued efforts to stabilize their operations and thus 
avoid dips and peaks of production, always reflected in 
equally sharp fluctuations of employment, should stimu- 
late renewed confidence on the part of both the industry’s 
workers and its customers. It should be convincing evi- 
dence to the general public of this industry‘s ability and 
determination to govern itself.”’ 


What America Has and How It Was 
Obtained 


(Continued from Page 12) 


dantly from the operation of our American system of 
individual enterprise we hear that system condemned and 
we witness efforts to substitute alien systems in its place. 


Mape AMERICA? 

We are told on every side that our only salvation is 
the adoption of new philosophies. And every one of the 
new philosophies strikes at the very heart of the philoso- 
phy which built this nation. Every one of them elevates 
and magnifies the power of government at a sacrifice of 
the rights of the individual. Every one of them seeks to 
substitute government enterprise for individual enterprise. 
Every one of them expands and extends the authority of 
government over the personal and private affairs of the 
citizens, and every one of them restricts and impairs the 
liberties and the opportunities of the individual. We are 
told that collectivism is our only hope and that individ- 
ualism must go. 

We act like the rich man’s children who throw away 
his wealth, because they never learned how hard it is to 
make money, because they think that money grows on 
trees. Our national wealth and our high standard of liv- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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Index To Advertisers 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in 
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Hosiery Makers 


Oppose Price Cuts 


Taylor R. Durham, secretary, said 
here the sentiment of Southern Hos- 


iery Manufacturers’ 


Association was 


against any reduction in the price of 
hosiery as the result of the death of 


the AAA. 


Mr. Durham said a meeting of 
North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Virginia manufacturers, hastily called 
into a session at High Point this 
week, adopted a resolution taking a 
stand against a price reduction in 
view of the indefiniteness of the time 
adjustments can be made. 


| 
| | 
: 
JAMES TAYLOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. = 
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WOOL TOPS 
HOUGHTON WOOL CO. 
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Magnification of detail promotes bhet- 
ter sight and better production. It 
wipes out many of the losses hidden in 
cost sheets and time sheets — losses 
which are avoidable when this detail- 
revealing light is put to work. 

Do not let your workers waste energy 
in the mere physical act of “seeing.” 
Give them the assistance of Cooper 
Hewitt Mercury Vapor Light. It ban- 
ishes harsh shadows, reveals detail 
hidden under improper lighting, min- 
imizes eye fatigue —in fact, it pro- 
vides the one quality of light which 


GENERAL 


BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 


WITH THIS 


Reveaurne Licurt 


promotes a better quality in produc- 
tion, which minimizes rejects and 
wasted time. 

An ever-increasing list of manufac- 
turers in every branch of industry is 
realizing the profit possibilities of this 
extremely efficient industrial light. 
They have bought it as an added pro- 
duction tool and are profiting from 
the investment. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. For full details address the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Com- 
pany, 895 Adams Street, Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


673 Copr. 1934, General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
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What America Has and How It Was 
ANNOUNCEMENT Obtained 
(Continued from Page 28) 

i We have secured the ELWELL-PARKER Account in North ing did not just happen by accident. They did not grow 
and South Carolina, and are proud to add this outstanding on trees, and we are in danger of losing them both, unless 
line of Industrial Electric Trucks to our other materials | er: icklv regai derstanding and ; : 

| handling lines—which include STANDARD Conveyors, Can some understa ga apprecia- 

| OSBORN Tramrail Systems, KEWANEE Coal Conveyors, tion of the forces which created them. 
y BARRETT Lift-Trucks and Portable Elevators, NUTTING 


Moar and In this period of depression, so much is being thought- 
lessly said about what America has not that we are prone 


ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY ji to lose sight of that which she has. So much emphasis 


has been placed on unemployment that the far greater 
Ss. R. & V. G. Brookshire, District Rep. 


217 Builders’ Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. Phone 3-4232 millions of employed are being placed in jeopardy by 
extravagant schemes and destructive legislative panaceas. 
* * 


Another oft repeated fallacy is that “the workers’ share 
| of the national income has been steadily decreasing.” 


_ L 1 19 This, too, is untrue. The workers’ share in the national 
f ) 1929. In 1931 and 1932, it equaled 75 per cent to 80 
{ | per cent of the income actually produced, and was even 
L. : Y which paid the workers out of capital or borrowings two 
Smid ya > and a half billion dollars in excess of the total receipts of 


/A income moved from 38 per cent in 1850 to 65 per cent in 
-_ more in the case of manufacturing and related industries, 
AT | A NJ TA = these businesses. 


UHARNESS & REED MFG. COa Another oft repeated fallacy is “that corporation profits 
A ATLANTA, GEORGIA increase faster than workers’ wages.” This is likewise 
| —{/, untrue. Corporate profits between 1922 and 1929 aver- 


aged around 4 per cent of their gross income. From 
1880 to 1929 the increase in the share of the national 
income paid to employees was greater than the increase 
of employees, both in numbers and as a percentage of 
our population. 


In the last ninety years business has absorbed 43 mil- 
lions of our population in productive employment, in- 
creased the number of employed in the manufacturing 


: ? industry near seventeen times, reduced the average hours 
Supervisory Service of weekly work from sixty-six to forty-eight and increased 
Of the purchasing power of each hour of work in terms of 

commodities more than four and one-half times. 
C . al F d In the entire world the American workman and his 
apit unds children have the highest standard of living, and the 


greatest opportunity for education and advancement. 


: Pa. They are the envy of the workers in every other country. 
The Brookmire Supervisory Service under- 


THE AMERICAN WAy 
takes the supervision, or management, of 


capital funds for Individuals, Banks, Estates Yes, the American way of doing things is a good way. 
and Institutions. America’s achievements prove it. Business, operating 

under the American plan of private initiative, individual 
We shall be pleased to explain this division enterprise and self-reliance, created the wealth which has 
of Brookmire Service to any interested persons made these things possible. It created the work and paid 


the wages which have permitted the entire public to enjoy 
the highest standard of living of any nation in the world’s 
history. It has sustained the Government, built the 
churches, built the schools and the colleges, paid the 
BROOK MIRE preachers and the teachers, supported the professions and 
the arts and the sciences, and made the United States the 
most fortunate of all nations. 

Of course, there are evils in business. Naturally, the 
551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW VORK desire for profit or reward leads to greed, dishonesty, 
chicanery, oppression. These are not faults of the sys- 
tem; they are faults of men. They exist among all men 
in all lines of endeavor. As a class, it can be safely as- 
serted that business men are, if anything, characterized 


who has, or controls, investment funds which 
are in excess of $50,000. 


Corporation Investment Counselors and 
Founded 1904 Administrative Economists 


| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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by a greater degree of honesty. In addition to the moral 
principles of business men, which are certainly as high as 
the average, honesty in business has for them a distinct 
commercial value. But because there are dishonest prac- 
tices in business there is no need to abolish the entire 
system. The fact that the hope of reward leads some- 
times to excesses provides no valid reason for destroying 
the incentive to progress that is inherent in the hope of 
reward. 

Whether we like it or not, the past two years have wit- 
nessed a profound change in our governmental institutions 
and in the relationship between the individual citizens and 
the Government. 


The safeguards of individual freedom written into the 
Constitution have been nullified by the device of declar- 
ing the existence of an emergency, and then perpetuating 
that officially decreed emergency so long as it is useful as 
an excuse for governmental actions not sanctioned by the 
Constitution. The conception of this nation as a federa- 
tion of forty-eight sovereign States, retaining to them- 
selves all powers except those expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government, has been broken down by an enor- 
mous expansion in the powers of the central Government. 

AMERICA TRANSFORMED 

The States and municipalities, instead of resisting this 
change, have aided in it. They have not only accepted, 
but have sought, grants of money from the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in pay for this money they have surren- 
dered many of their rights of self-government, acquiesc- 
ing in regulation and control of their activities by Federal 
bureaus. 

Federal bureaucracy has grown greater in size and in 
the multiplicity of its powers than ever before in Ameri- 
can history. Already it regulates wages, hours of work, 
dealings between employer and employee, the crops the 
farmer may plant and may not plant, and many others— 
and each day it reaches for more and more powers. 

Private initiative and private capitalism are more and 
more restricted, while State capitalism grows larger and 
larger, as the Government takes possession of a larger 
and larger share of the national income and extends wider 
and wider its activities in the field of business. 

The cause of it, in my opinion, is a decay of the spirit 
of self-reliance in a large number of the people of this 
country. And that in turn was produced, in my opinion, 
by two things. 

The first of these is a widespread misunderstanding of 
the elementary principles of our American economic sys- 
tem. The second is the teaching and the widespread 
popular acceptance of economic doctrines which encour- 
age dependence upon the Government rather than de- 
pendence upon self-doctrines which are basically antag- 
onistic to the American system and which destroy self- 
reliance instead of encouraging its development and 
growth. The first, a negative factor, the second a positive 
factor, have worked together to bring about the over- 
throw of essential American institutions which have stood 
for 150 years. 

Must we continue stupidly unaware of the simple prin- 
ciples upon which our past successes have been built and 
upon which our future successes will depend? Must we 
continue blind to the difficulties until it is too late? 
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We both learn 


When you try Victor Circle-D Travelers you learn how 
much more smooth and efficient your spinning can be. 
We learn how to please another customer. In pleasing 
hundreds of customers, year after year, we've learned 
how to lick many spinning problems. What’s your prob- 
lem? Write. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
FP. O. Box 1818 


1738 Inverness Ave., N.E. 187 So. Marietta St. 


Atlanta, Ga. Gastoni ‘ 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


; | | goods had been marked down to the full extent of the 
SOL THERN COTTON GOODS cotton processing taxes. A fair buying response was 
|} noted after new prices were named, but not enough busi- 
4 a ee ness was done to make a real test on prices. Inquiry 
: § increased. It was generally believed in the market that 
jas buyers had for some time been withholding orders, 
1D * Millik & C pending the settlement of the tax question that latent 
eering, l I en Q. ! demand had been built up to good proportions and that 


active buying would soon be under way again. Some of 


Incorporated the mills remained out of the market as the new prices 
were made. 
79-83 Leonard Street It is hoped that the market confusion that followed the 
) invalidation of AAA will soon be cleared up and that 
) Si Vek normal business may be resumed within a short time. 


) The question of adjusting contracts made while the pro- 
tective clause was in effect requires a great deal of work 
99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago} and mills and agents were busy in an effort to make the 


adjustments. 
| 


| Fine goods mills had not changed prices as the week 
: closed. They contend that even with the tax eliminated 

there is little opportunity for profit under existing prices, 
7 | as prices have been showing a loss at least equal to the 


| Wellington, Sears Company {amount of the processing tax. 


Print cloth prices on Friday were 754 on 39-inch 4- 


| 93 Franklin St., Boston 6 Werth St., New Vere; vard 80 squares, 654 on 39-inch 4.75 68x72s, 554c on 
Philadelphia Chicago Atianta | 38-inch 5.35 yard 64x60s and 434c on 38%-inch 6.25 
— New Orleans San Franoclece yard 60x48s. There were sales of each of these styles at 


! the prices named, usually for January deliveries, although 
! | some shipments into February were sold. The 80 squares, 

. § it was noted, failed by ‘Yc to reflect the full tax, since 
they were off lc a yard against a tax of 1.13c a yard, but 
this was regarded as justified on the basis of the market 


CURR A N & B AR RY position and mills had no difficulty booking business at 


| the new level. 


| 20 Broadway Carded broadcloths sold at 8¥c for 100x60s, January 
; . . delivery. The other styles were offered and sold in fair 
| lots at 6c for 80x56s, 6%c for 80x60s, 754c for 90x60s 
New York, N. Y. and 8/c for 112x60s. 


Valentine Has New Mill Accounts 


| J. W. Valentine & Co., sales agents of New York, have 


j Domestic Export announced that they will hereafter be sole selling agents 

| for the Conestee Mills, Conestee, S. C., Easton Mills, 

| -MEERCHANDISING § Easton, Ga., E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, Florence 

| Mills, Florence, Ala., LaFayette Mills, LaFayette, Ga., 

| JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. Pepperton Mills, Jackson, Ga. (gray goods), Rushton 

| ) Mills, Griffin, Ga., Shelby Cotton Mills, Shelby, N. C., 
10-12 Taomas Sr... New Y orx Virginia Mills, Swepsonville, N. C. 


meee “1 | J. P. STEVENS & CO., INC. 


| QUICK RESULTS | Selling Agents 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—It was difficult to get an accurate 
appraisal of the yarn market during the past week. Prac- 
tically all spinners withdrew prices pending the meeting 
of the carded and combed yarn spinners which was held 
in Charlotte on Monday. Buyers were sending in inqui- 
ries at the end of the week and were attempting to buy 
at prices which fully discounted the processing tax. 
Lower prices were heard of in some instances, but noth- 
ing like a general price level had been established. 

[t is believed that the potential demand for yarn is 
good and that business will be active again within a short 
time. The difficulty of adjusting the market to a new 
basis was increased by the decline in cotton. 

A few buyers were in the market for emergency sup- 
plies and paid prices that were in effect when the taxes 
were ruled invalid. 

The Charlotte meeting was expected to go a long way 
in clearing up the situation. 

No prices were quoted and the usual yarn figures are 
omitted until quotations are again upon an established 
basis. 


Effect of Processing Tax Decision 

Statement by Russell T. Fisher, secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Cotton Manutacturers, on the imme- 
diate effect of the processing tax decision: 

“The immediate effect of the processing tax decision on 
the cotton textile industry has been to slow upd markei 
activity. This is merely a momentary condition due to 
the sweeping nature of the decision. Manufacturers are 
taking the decision in stride with the realization that they 
have cleared another hurdle barring the way to progress. 
Confidence in the future is apparent. 

“It is the hope of this industry that the end of the 
processing tax marks the end, or at least the beginning of 
the end of legislation that is antagonistic to industry. 
Continued legislative meddling with industry has an ad- 
verse effect on employment and community prosperity, as 
well as industrial ownership. 

“The most striking example of what persistent legis- 
lative restriction of industry can accomplish is the record 
of the State of Massachusetts. Admittedly a leader in 
this type of legislation, Massachusetts was most active in 
passing a restrictive legislation between 1919 and .1929. 
During that same period—the so-called boom period— 
the State suffered a drop of 156,638 in industrial employ- 
ment. More than 2,000 Massachusetts mills and facto- 
ries liquidated or left the State. 

“Between 1927 and 1929, still in a period of great na- 
tional prosperity, Massachusetts was the only industrial 
State that registered a loss in the number of industrial 
wage-earners. 

“Massachusetts industrial workers and Massachusetts 
industrial communities have paid the price for visionary 
legislation. 

‘“‘While no defense is offered for the unfair employer, it 
is of paramount importance for employer, employee and 
industrial community that legislative officials pause and 
consider before passing further regulatory acts. With the 
future the brightest in months, an open road for industry 
will mean increased employment.” 
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Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


_GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 

Push Button Control — Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up and 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere you 
‘can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell 
you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., inc. 
328 ‘V. Water St. SYRACUSE. N.Y 


“SILK AND MIXED GOODS” 


Analysis, Construction, Cost, Calculation and Weave 
By ARTHUR H. SCHNELL 
Author of Silk and Mixed Goods, Etc. 


“Silk and Mixed Goods analysis, Construction, Coat, Cal- 
culation, and Weave." by Arthur H. Schnell, Textile 
School Graduate, former New York Sitk Expert. Practical 
Mill Man and Efficiency Expert, in 2 volumes, 493 pages 
(139 pages). and “‘for users of silk, rayon, and other yarns 
in the production of mixed goods." 


BOOK READY FOR DELIVERY 
Price $10.50 Net, Postpaid 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


ALBEMARLE, N. C. 


Tue County SEAT AND A BEAUTIFUL Town. 


Stanly County has forged ahead till it stands among 
the most progressive in the State, and the writer is proud 
to have been reared in this section; but in those days 
there was little to boast of except honest hearts. ‘The 
verses “Way Back When’ best explains things as they 
were. My father’s farm was where the little town of 
Aquadale is now located and where my first wild ride 
was on a bull’s back—a wild and terrible beast with 
horns a yard long. 

| was ten and my brother was six when we went black- 
berrying. The bull came along acting as if he meant 
murder with all the trimmings. Brother scooted under a 
dense growth of briars and I went up a dogwood tree, 
and the bull pawed and bellowed and butted that tree 
for what seemed long hours, while brother cried and 
threw rocks at the brute when he dared. 


But that monster would not leave. 
tion | called to brother: 


Finally in despera- 


“Don’t cry, honey; I’m going to jump down on his 
back and ride him. That will scare him and make him 
run and then you go home to Mama and tell her I’m 
gone!” 


And I did actually jump astride the bull’s back. He 
gave a frightened bellow and started up the steel hill as 
fast as he could go, with me slipping backward over his 
sleek hide. When he reached the crest I slid off his tail, 
fell and rolled back down the hill while he kept on at a 
fast pace. 

Just after that the same bull, feared by everybody, 
almost killed a man. The last time I was at Aquadale | 
tried to locate that spot but things have changed so I 
couldn't. 

MANY CHANGES 

Albemarle was only a “wide place in the road” at that 
time and Wadesboro was the nearest cotton market and 
’ Now Albemarle is larger 
than Wadesboro. In fact, it is one of the nicest and 
most progressive towns in North Carolina. 

Recently at a community banquet at Hotel Albemarle. 
sponsored by the local paper, The Stanly News and 
Press, the Merchants’ Association, the Lions and Rotary 


Clubs, recognition was given several outstanding citizens 
of the town and county for meritorious and unselfish 
service during the past year. 

W. S. Sharpe, president of Pfeiffer Junior College at 
Misenheimer, obtained five new buildings and did so 
much for education he was voted Stanly County’s “Man 
of the Year” and received a gold watch as a trophy. 
Others recognized and honored were: 

J. M. Morrow, A .C. Huneycutt and W .B. Beaver, for 
activities toward the establishment of Uwharrie Moun- 
tain National Park: D. A. Holbrook, city leader in home 
building activities; Clyde Canipe, for successful direction 
of athletics in Albemarle High School; A. K. Winget, 
president Efird Mfg. Co., and E. M. Henning, for leader- 
ship in Boy Scout work. 


Efird and Wiscassett Mills, Lillian Knitting Mills, 
Morrow Bros. and Heath Company were lauded for their 
progressive spirit. 

Thére are no mills anywhere that are cleaner and no 


finer operatives than those of Efird and Wiscassett Mfg. 
Co. 

There is a strong bond of friendship between officials 
and employees and a spirit of co-operation that is very 
admirable, to say the least. Most of the operatives have 
grown up in or around Albemarle and have helped to 
make the town what it is—something to be proud of. 

The Wissett Mill office is being thoroughly overhauled 


and repainted and will be one of the prettiest when fin- 
ished. 


MILSTEAD, GA. 


ONE OF THE Nice CALLAWAY MILLS 


Our good friend, James Newsom, vice-president and 
superintendent, was called out of town while the writer 
was there, so I worked at a disadvantage; but there are 
some very fine people at Milstead who gave me the glad 
hand and splendid co-operation, especially in the card 
room. 

The following signed on the dotted line: J. S, Burn- 
ley, assistant superintendent and master mechanic; W. C. 
Oates, overseer weaving; Grady Shaw, section man; 
Douglas Foster, drawing; S. F. Adcock, in card room; 
Frank Smith, runs cards; Clark Griffin, twisters; Len- 
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wood Foster, speeders; Claude Foster, speeders; A. L. 
Bryan, section man; J. M. Miles ,elevator. 

Hope to make another trip to Milstead and add others 
to our list, and get a lot of news items. 


A big fine water tank was going up and other improve- 
ments were being made. The Callaways keep abreast of 
the times and never fail to add to their equipment those 
conveniences that mean better working conditions for 
their employees, and more educational opportunities for 
both children and adults. 


WAY BACK WHEN 


Way back when we lived in a little log cabin 
In the days of soft soap and sassafras tea 
When we festooned the veiling with dried apples and 
pumpkin 
Where the flies held conventions and reveled in glee. 


That cabin—I can see it—all plugged up with clay, 
The broken out window stuffed up with a rag, 

And the old batten door with a crack at the bottom 
Where we kept out the cold with a two-bushel bag. 


And up in the loft where we climbed on a ladder 
There was smart weed, catnip, boneset and mint, 

And seed corn and beans hung down from the rafters, 
While round on the floor there were nuts without stint. 


And in the south end the big fireplace squatted; 

*Twas built out of stone laid in mud and clay-lined, 
On cold days in winter we’d gather around it, 

And thaw out in front while we froze up behind. 


Out near the back door the old rain barrel nestled, 
Where a board shot the drip as it fell from the eaves, 

And the skeeters that hatched in that smelly old barrel 
Ran up into numbers no modern believes. 


The battered tin pan where we all washed our faces, 
The crock of soft soap close by on a chair, 

The long roller towel where we all left our photos 
And the little horn comb all gobbed up with hair. 


The boot-jack, the candle, the turkey-wing duster, 
The smooth bore rifle up over the door, 

The Seth Thomas clock that sat on the mantle 
And the spider legged skillet that stood on the floor. 


The little front gate with the stout leather hinges, 
The whang leather latch-string outside all the while, 

And the neighbor who came to borrow or visit, 
Instead of a card left a bright happy smile. 


Those where glorious days in that little log cabin, 

Of course there were troubles—we all had our share; 
But recalling them now is nothing but pleasure, 

For love in full measure brought Heaven right there. 


We are indebted to Superintendent A. W. Young, of 
Fingerville, S. C., for the above pen picture of “the good 
old days.” Don’t know the name of the author, but he 
forgot to mention “grandmother’s loom’ where all the 
family clothes were woven, and the muddy roads and icy 
foot-log across the creek between home and the log-cabin 
schoolhouse three miles away! We had to trudge through 
snow or mud from 12 to 24 inches deep to get to that 
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schoolhouse, too. Had to leave home by good light and 
would get back about dark, after sitting all day on a 
pine slab, pegleg benches with no backs! 

Water was carried uphill in buckets, pails or “pig- 
gins” from a spring often a quarter of a mile from the 
log-cabin home, and it took mighty little to get by on; 
every drop was carefully made to do full duty—and often 
double duty—in a “battered tin pan’ where two or three 
would “wash’’ hands together. 


And flies—great Scott! We thought they were a nec- 
essary evil—descending from the plague sent to torment 
Pharaoh. We had never heard of a window or door 
screen nor of a spray to kill the pests. How we lived is 
a mystery, and that there was very little sickness seems 
nothing short of a miracle. But those were “the good old 
days” we often hear folks rave over. Now, one fly in the 
house upsets the entire family till the poor little thing 
gets “swatted.” 


For home ‘lighting we had pine knots in the fireplace 
and home-made tallow candles on the table. I remember 
once when Daddy brought home a small tin kerosene lamp 
with a round wick and no chimney, mother was afraid to 
light it, and expected it to blow us all to kingdom come 
any minute! From that we stepped up to glass lamps 
with chimneys and then to swinging, ornamental lamps, 
and then glorious event—electricity ! 

Now, children go to school nine months instead of 
four, and they don’t walk—even though the roads are 
paved. All rural homes have wells of water and many of 
them have home lighting systems, running water and bath 
rooms. 


Years ago; even the mill homes had no water or lights. 
There were no community houses, no social life—nothing 
but hard work 10 to 11 hours a day at from 20 cents to 
$1.00 per day. | 

Yet, some of the grandest people—good, study, de- 
pendable, honorable people—grew up under these handi- 
caps to become progressive leaders of a new day. Moth- 
ers did not fritter away precious time at bridge parties 
and 4 o'clock teas, but looked after the welfare of their 
homes and children. 


In those horse and buggy days, Susie wasn’t away at 
all hours of the night with some smart Alec who carried 
a flask and expected her to drink her part of the con- 
tents. 


But the young people had more real honest-to-good- 
ness innnocent fun than the present generation has ever 
dreamed of, and enjoyed it to the fullest extent. 

Log rollings, quiltings and corn husking that always 
ended in a barn dance with good old “Hill Billy” music 
on violins, banjos and guitars with maybe a harp or two. 
My feet are tapping right now to the memory of “Turkey 
in the Straw,” “Old Molly Hare,” “Mississippi Sawyer,” 
‘Sugar in the Gourd,” etc. 

And then the long walk home with your sweetheart, 
who, if he was a real “Don Juan,” would pick out the 
longest, muddiest route and carry his sweetie in his arms 
across the awfullest mudholes and ice streams, then col- 
lect swift, frightened kiss for toll! And his breath was 
not foul with whiskey. 

Yes, those were good old days, but who would vote to 
have them back? 
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Classitied Department 


! G. A. WHITE 4 CO., Sou. Rep. | 


Jackson Moistening Co 
| Foxboro Humidity Controls | 


Pumps, Compressor, Used 
Humidifiers 
‘ 


Box 533 Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
Used late type economical steam 
| engine about 3.0 H.P with or 
without alternator Give descrip- 
tion, condition and pric 


Rox 196. Macon, Ga. 


«= <= <= <= ‘ 
WANTED 


spindle plumbers, to overhaul 
—s Job will last about eight 
(sive age experience and 


referenci from last place worked 
oze fighters and trouble makers 
ne eed not apply. Address “B. T. R.,” 
} care Textile Bulletin. 


OVERSEER WEAVING, now employed, 
wants to make change 5 years ex- 
nerience on silks, rayon and cotton 
fancies. Good references. Let me hear 
from you Write ““‘Weaver.”' care Tex- 

tile Bulletin 


WANT man to take charge of knitting 
and garment sewing plant Must be 
experienced preter one between 30 and 
i) vear Icxcellient chance for promo- 
tien ‘ive age. experience, training in 

etiel Address Knitter, care Tex- 


tile Bulletin 


an: 


| Wanted 


100-125 H P. first class boller. 
Write details to Box 1067, Char- 
lotte, N. C., 


WANTED 
li—Used Portable Barber-Colman 
Warp Tying-in Machine, in good 
j ondition Must be equipped 
with Type Knotter 
a Transfer Creel (only) for High 
Speed Warper. Either for Uni- 
versal or Fuster Packages. 
Address ‘“‘Machinery.”’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 
WANTED 
1 Textil Laboratory work, 
man with practical experi- 
enee in rayon weaving, loom-fixing 
and warping, preferably with Tex- 
tile College education State age. 
previous occupation(s) and sala 


ries earned, references, etc. 

Address “‘Rayon care Textile Bul- 
letin 


Wanted—A Manufacturer's 
Representative 


To sell a specialty to Southern mills 
weavine rayon and silk Must be 
exnevienced and have well estab- 
lished contacts When applying, 
rive experience contacts, refer - 
ences, other manufacturers repre- 
) sented (if any) and for how long 
\ddress A-350, care Textile 
Bulletin. 


Hosiery Shipments 
Continue To Gain 


Figures just released by the Na- 
tional Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers in its monthly statistical 
bulletin show that demand for hosiery 
in November, 1935, continued well 
above the same month of the year 
previous. Total shipments for all 
types were 10,231,026 dozen pairs, 
or 10 per cent more than in Novem- 
ber of 1934. For the first eleven 
months of 1935 shipments of all 
types of hosiery showed a gain of 
7,406,864 dozen pairs, or almost 8 
per cent, above the comparable pe- 
riod of 1934, 


Production of hosiery was regulat- 
ed by manufacturers with a cautious 
eye toward changes in seasonal re- 
quirements. As compared with Oc- 
tober, production in November was 
curtailed for practically every type of 
hosiery and where gains were record- 
ed they were rate In all cases ex- 
cept that of anklets, where a seasonal 
gain in stocks is to b eexpected, man- 
ufacturers’ supplies on hand were re- 
duced. 


New Sheet Prices 
5 Per Cent Lower 


On last Friday wide sheetings, 
sheets and pillow cases were revised 
in price in all quarters of the market. 
Branded lines were repriced to the 
extent of extending discounts 5 per 
cent. This amounts to somewhat 
above 5 per cent reduction of the net 
price. On unbranded lines of 64 
squares and 68x72s, revisions were 
frequently 5 per cent in discount 
lengthening, though provision has 
had to be made not to make it a 
hard and fast rule because of the 
variableness of discount terms. 

Lower than 64 squares lines, such 
as 60 squares and down to 52x48s, 
are lowered 50c a dozen on on the 
basis of 81x90-inch sheets. The re- 
visions are from the previous quoted 
level of $7.25 a dozen on 60 squares 
and $6.25 on sub-counts. This brings 
the new quoted levels to $6.75 and 
$5.75, respectively. This determina- 
tion of holding prices is on the as- 
sumption that selling houses will be 
in a position to advance them in the 
event the occasion arises and busi- 
ness broadens. 
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Meanwhile, mills remain in an al- 
most invulnerable position to protect 
their quoted price levels. They have 
backlogs of orders which are suffi- 
cien tto keep them sold well ahead, 
cient to keep them sold well ahead, 
There is every indication that the 
past four months of intensive pro- 
duction has proven insufficient to 
make amends for the previous eight 
months of low wide sheetings and 
sheet production. 


Mills Seek To Recover Taxes 


A number of New England mills 
last week-end filed suits to recover 
processing taxes paid in during the 
life of AAA. 

The Quisset Mill, of New Bediord 
fired the opening gun when it an- 
nounced plans to sue the government! 
to recover all money paid in process- 
ing taxes and then joined the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, of 
Pepperell, in petitions for the refund 
of procéssing taxes imopunded by the 
courts during the AAA litigation. 

Other textile leaders indicated they 
also would seek to recover their shares 
of the $43,000,000 paid to the gov- 
ernment and the $7,000,000 addi- 
tional impounded by the courts. 

The New Bedford Mill’s announce- 
ment came from from its counsel, 
Edward R. Hale and Bennett Sander- 
son, Boston attorneys who represent- 
ed the Hoosac Mills in the case in 
which the Supreme Court found the 
AAA unconstitutional. 

The Quisset Mill demanded resti- 
tution of $192,000 in taxes paid the 
government and $32,883 impounded 
by the courts. 

The Pepperell Company sought to 
compel Collector of Internal Revenue 


William M. Welch to hand back 


$569,723 in impounded tax payments. 


Government officials have indicated 
the Firestone Rubber Company, of 
Ohio, with a large plant in Fall River, 
also would petition for recovery ol 
$300,000 held in escrow pending the 
outcome of the Hoosac Mills case. 

Another of the day’s demands came 
from the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
uany, of Plymouth, which asked the 
refund of $1,903 paid in processing 
taxes on jute. 

Hearings on the various demands 
for refunds were set for January 13th 
in Federal Court here. 


Need Help? 


Find your man through’a 
Bulletin Want Ad 
This Sise Space $3.00 oo 


insertion 


| 
| 
| 
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The City of Charlotte and 
The Piedmont Carolinas 


Move Ahead 


Our Future Progress Depends 
Upon What We All Do About It 


Charlotte is proud of its neighboring towns and cities—when you move ahead we 
move ahead with you—-your growth and progress are also our growth and progress. 
Let’s all work together more than ever for the future growth of our section. Our 
greatest and most valuable resource or asset is first our people. 


We have an abundance of raw materials. No one knows the full extent and 
variety of all our resources. With our raw materials, so varied and in such abund- 
ance barely touched—our soil, our climate, our location—Charlotte and the Pied- 
mont Carolinas is really the land of opportunity for those seeking new locations. 


Let us arise to the opportunity provided by our advantages and do our share, 
invite others to come in, and work and build with us. We do treat newcomers fairly, 
and work with them for their success. 


Prosperity and happiness await those who come our way. 


For information address: 


The Charlotte Chamber of Commerce 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of The Piedmont Carolinas 


“HELP YOUR TOWN AND THE CAROLINAS GROW” 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


equipment and supplies who advertise regularly m TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bide., Greenville, 8. 
C.;: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md.. Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mer Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Blectric Power Bidge., D. S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnat!, O., First National Bank Bide., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., BE. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
F. W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Blectric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidge., C. L 
Orth, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidge., Har! 
R. Hury, Mer.: Tampa, Fila., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer. ; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bide., H. C. Hood, Mer. 

AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E 
7th St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

AMERICAN ENKA CORP,, 271 Church St.. New York City 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division), 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 

ARNOLD, HOFFMAN inc., Providence, R. I. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box oTsbs. Chariotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; ‘W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, Ss. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS &4 REED MFG. CO., Atianta, Ga., A. P. 
Robert and G. P. Carmichael, Atlanta Office. Sou. Reps., Ala. 
and Ga., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office: Carolinas and Va., W. 
T. Smith, P. O. Box 849, Greenville, 8. C. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., 146 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Agent, Ernest F. Culbreath, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 

BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, Jefferson Apts., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 303 
Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside - Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 

leton, Dallas, Tex.; 5S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidge., Char- 
otte, N. C.; J. Richard Plowden, 421 10th Ave., West, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

BROWN 4 CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. 


BUTTERWORTH 4&4 SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 

CAMPBELL 4&4 CO., JOHN, 756 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hilisboro, N. C. 

CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CHICAGO MILL & LUMBER CO., 614 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sales Staff, EB. J. Mueller, C. P. Semmlow. Bxecu- 
tive Offices, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, II. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. 
Offices, 519 E. Washington St., Greensboro, N. Green- 
ville, 8. 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Sou. Reps., Luther Knowles. 
Jr., P. O. Box 127, Charlotte, N. C.: T. LeRoy Smith, Box 654, 
Tei, 2-3921, Charlotte, N. C. Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Mil- 
ler, Grady Gilbert, 2 Morgan Bldg., Greenville. S. C.: C. Lee 
Gilbert, 130 High Point Rd., Box 481, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. C. 
Boyd, 107] Bellevue Drive N.E., Tel. Hem. 7055, Atlanta. Ga. 
Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte. 
N. ©., Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.. Atlanta 
Service Warehouse Co., Atlanta. Ga. 

COMMERCIAL CREDIT CO., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Rep., C. R. 
Taylor, 1414 Johnston Dide., Charlotte, N. Cc. 

COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bidg.., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place. New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5S. C., John R. 


White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bl 5 
tanburg, Canty Alexander, Asst. Corn 


Reps., W. C 


Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga... C. G. Stover, Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824- 


ley. Mer. Stocks carried at convenient pointa. 

N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mgr.; Corn 

Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
CROMPTON 4&4 KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 

Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO. Taunton, Mass Sou. Re 
John ©. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensborc, N. C., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer. Box 681, Charlotte. Bee Ges Jess Cald- 
well, Bast Radford, Va. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell, Spartanburg, 8S. C., Clare 
H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St.. New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.: D. C. Newman, Asst. 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer.—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Renps., L. BE. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D. Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bide., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Bldg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, 8S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 136 8S. Spring St., Concord, N. cs W. Be Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.: J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E .l., The R. & H. 
Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. . Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 2183 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES CO., Elmira, N. Y. Sou. Rep., 
John D. Lutes, P. O. Box 1651, Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 


“a SALES CO., 601 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer.;: S. P. Hutchinson, Jr.. Asst. Sou 
Sales Mer.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Blidg., Rich- 
mond, Va.; D. H. R. Wige, Law Bide., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.:; J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, N. C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston. 
W. Black, Greenville, Ss. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, 'C.; ; 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atianta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Charieston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., BE. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.: Houston, 
Tex., EK. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn., A. . Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mar.; 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFariane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer. Richmond, 
Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., 

Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. d. Selbert, Mer. oa 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, &. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Ralph 
Gossett, Greenville, 5S. C.; Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8. C.; W. 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. 


GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory 
Rep., William Ww. Conard, Greenwood, 8. Sou. Mill Supply 
Distributors: Alabama-—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., Birmingham; 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp.., 
Miami; Harry P. Leu, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 
Corp., St. Petersburg; Southern Pump & Supply Co., Tampa. 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co., Macon. 
Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian North Caro- 
lina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro: Odell Mill 
Supply Co., Greensboro South Carolina—Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware 
Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville; J. EB. Dil- 


e 


worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc., Norfolk; Co., Rich- 
mond: Johnston Blectric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- 


tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. 

GOODRICH CoO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
Atianta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson S8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., The, O. Sou. 
Killick, 206-307 7th St., Charlo tte, N 


] 
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Eckels, 141 N. Myrtie Ave... Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer. 500-6 N. 
Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: E. M. Champion. 709-11 
Spring St., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N. 
Rirmingham,. Ala.: B. S. Parker. Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak 
Sts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway. Louis- 
ville, Ky.: H. R: Zierach, 1225-31 W. Broad St.. Richmond. Va 
J. Pye, 191-198 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga 

GRASSELL! CHEMICAL CO.. 0. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 302 W. First St.. C hark tte. N 


GRATON KNIGHT CO., Sales Rens... R 
W. Davis. Graton & Knight Co.. 318 Vine St... Philadeliphia, Pa.: 
D. A. Ahlistrand, 1271 N. Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga.: D. P 
Gordon. Graton & Knight Co... 115 lith St.. St. Louls, Mo.: 
Oo. D. Landis. 1709 Springdale Ave... Charlotte. N. C.: Roger W 
Allen, 2078 Hallwood Drive, Memphis, Tenn.: H. lL. Cook, 
Graton & Knight Co.. 26165 Commerce St.. Dallas, Tex. Jobbers: 
Alabama Machinery & Supply Co.. Montgomery. Ala.: McGowtn- 
T.vons Hdwe. & Supply Co... Mobile. Ala.: C. C. Anderson. 301 
Woodside Bide. Annex, Greenville, S.’'C.: Cameron & Parkley 
Co.. Charleston, 8S C.: Cameron & Barklev Co... Jacksonville, 
Fla.: Cameron & RBRarkley Co... Miam! Fila Cameron & Rarkley 


Co.. Tampa, Fla.: Smith-Courtneyv Co... Richmond. Va Tavieor- 
Parker. Inc., Norfolk. Va Battery Machinery (Co Rome, OAa.: 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus. Ga.: Fulton Suppniv Co At- 


lanta. Ga.: Dallas Reltine Co... Dallas, Tex Textile Supnivy Ch 
Dallas, Tex.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C Keith- 
Simmons Nashville. Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co Memphis, 
Tenn.: Lewte Supnplv Co Helena. Ark.: Southern Supnpliv Co 
Jackson. Tenn.: FE. Morton & Co... Touisville. Kv.: Standard 
Supnlivy & Hawe. Co... New Orleans, La 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greerviltle © 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway. New York City 
Sou. Repa., Samuel Tehrer. Box 234. Spartanhbure. S. C.: Talley 
W. Piper. P. O. Box 534, Fairfax, Ala.: L. R. Unruh, P. O. Box 
1602, Charlotte. N. C 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R. I Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bide.. 
Atianta. Ga.. J. C. Martin, Agt.: Johnston Blidge... Chariotte. N 
Cc: J. W. Rimmer, Mer.: Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller. sales and service representatives 

HERCULES POWDER CO... Wilmineton, Del. Sou. Reps., 
Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Spectaity Co... P. O. Box 520. Chariotte. N. C 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St... Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer.. W. H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bide.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews. 1306 Court 
Square Blde., Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Fleert. 1306 Court Square 
Midg.. Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney. 1410 First National Rank 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.: D. O. Wylie. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree. Ant. No. 45, 
Atianta. Ga.: James A Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes. 333 St. Charles St... New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charlies St.. New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Rep., Jas. BE. Tavior, P. O. Box 504, Charlotte, N. C 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO.. Worcester. Mass. Sonu. Office and 
Plant. 244 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.. Guv lL. Melchor, Mer 
Son. Rep., Guy L. Melchor, Jr., Atlanta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A. Singleton, Mall Route 5. Dallas. Tex 

INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps.. J 
H. Mason, P. 0. Box 897. Greensboro. N. C.: Bruce Griffin. 1128 
Elizabeth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: W. L. Jackson, 920 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart. Ala. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou. Rep. W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte. N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dent., 
S. B. Henderson. Greer. S. C.: Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
niy Co., Greensboro. N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co.. Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. S$ 
Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.: Carolina Supply Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Youne & Vann Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Gariland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Co., Charlotte. 'N. 

KEEVER STARCH CO.., Columhus. O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bldg., Greenville. S. Lo Daniel H. Wallace. Sou. Aget. Sou. 
Warehouses. Greenville, S. ‘om Chariotte, N. C., Burlington. N. C 
Sou. Reps.. Claude B. ITler. P. O. Box 1388. Greenville. S C.: 
Luke J. Castile, 615 N. Church St.. Charlotte. N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 South 26th St.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAW CO., A. M., ¢. 


LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicagco Sou 
Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave... S \ I. H. Barhee. 
Mer Baltimore, 918 Lexineton Ride... H. D Dallas 
arehouse. 413-15 Second Ave., EF C. Wendell, Mer.: New Or- 
leans, 614 S. Peters St. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN.- 
M inc., Passaic, N. J.-. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.; Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birmingham. 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, Lone-Lewis 
& A Co.; Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. 
p upply Co.: Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.: Montgomery, 
Coe Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
loam” Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.: Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
ad Co. Georgia—Atlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.: Columbus. A. 
; Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
(Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben 
-4mson & Co., Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. 
a Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville, T. S. Morrison & 
na Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.; Durham. Dillon Supply 
Elizabeth City, Plizabeth ity Iron Works & Supply Co.: 

ayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: soldsboro, Dewey Bros.: High 

olnt, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenoir, 
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Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Gastonia, Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, 
Dillon Supply Co.;: Wiltmtr gton, Wilmington [tron Works; Shelby, 
Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South 
Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Barkley Co.: Clinton, Industrial Supply Cv.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Cu.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- 
chinery Co.; Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.: Knoxville. W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville, 
HMuford Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude SBt., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.: B. C. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 3S.. Birm- 
ingham, Ala.: R. T. Rutherford, 1318 Harding Place, Chariotte, 


MURRAY LABORATORY. Greenville, S. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York Clty Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St... Char- 
hate, N. C.: Junan T. Chase, Res. Mer., Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Aast. to Hes. Mer Sou. Reps.. Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
to Barker, C. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 
James White. Amer. Savings Bk. Atlanta. Ga H. A 
ledgers, 1004 James Chattanoo.,a Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn. 922 Jefferson Standard Life Bidc.. Greensboro. 
E L. Pemberton, 824 Dick St... Fayetteville, N. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. leps., 
R. B. Macintyre, 801 E. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 
Argonne Ave., N.E Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chatltatnvuowa 
Tenn 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchanee St 
Providence, K Lt. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St 
(Charlotte, N. Sou Agt.. C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, © Sou 
Reps.. L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta. Ga.; Ottvu Pratt. Gafiney, 
S. H. B. Askew. Box 272, Atlanta. Ga 

N 4WN. J. LUBRICANT CO., 297 Madieon Ave. New York 
(ity Sou. Office. 601 Kingston Ave... Chariotte. X. C.. Lewis W 
Thomason, Sou. Diet. Mer Sou Warehouses. Charlotte. N. C 
Spartanburg. 8S. C., New Orleans, La., Atianta. Ga., Gree nville, 
& 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass Sou 
Plant. 213 W. Long St... Gastonia. N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence. 1841 Plaza. Chariotte. N 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Chariotte, N. C., and Fitchburg. Mass 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep.. 
Fdwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C 

PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO. Sales Office. 614 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sales Staff, BE. J. Mueller, C. P. Semm- 
low. Plant at Plymouth, N. C. 


PERKINS SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., Inc... Charlotte, N. C. 


PRESTON CO., GUSTAVO, 113 Broad St.. Boston, Mass. Sou 
Reps., A. K. Buxton, P. O. Box 453, Charlotte, N. C.; John P 
Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville. S. C 

RHOADS 4& SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St.. Philadelphia, Pa 
Factory and Tannery, Wilmington, Del.; Atlanta Store, 88% For- 
svth St.. S.W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. R. Mitchell, Mer.: Reps.. J. W 
Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. 8S. C.: L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W 
Sth St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.; A. S. Jay, 329 West Point S*., 
Roanoke, Ala. 

ROHM HAAS, tInc., Philadelouhia, Pa. Sou. Rep... P. H. Del 
Plaine, 1109 Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 

. & ROY & SONS, Worcester. Mass Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, John R. Roy, representative 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston. Mass Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sov. 
Agent; a h Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mger.: 
Greenville, 


SEYDEL co.. Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Rep., 
old P. Goller, Greenville. S. C.: Francis P. Bover, Lowell, Mass. 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland, 0. Sou. Reps. 
E. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 
FE. Main St., Spartanbure. S. C.: W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main 8St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: W. B. McLeod, 245 W. Freemason St., 
Norfolk, Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Rareigh, N. C.; John 
Limbach, 2323 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: D. S. Shimp, 3 Cum- 
mins Sta., Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Char- 
pa Spartanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and 

oston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Tl. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro. N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 
7a., 118 Courtiand 8St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans. 
La., 700 Tchoupttoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., Charlotte WN. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Thion 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St... Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro. N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8St.., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I Sou 
Rep., Eugene J. Adams, Terrace Apts., Anderson, S. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL, Charlotte, N. C 


STALEY SALES CORP., Decatur. Tl. Sou. Offices. 721 Glenn 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr.. Sou. Mer. 812 Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C., Geo. A. Dean. Reps., W. T. 
O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; John A. Harris, Greensboro, N. C.: 
R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham. Ala. 

STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 652 Murphy Ave., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga. H. C. 
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Jones, Mer.;: Sou. Rep., Horace EB. Black, P. O. Box 1484, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 B. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. c.. H. B Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr.. Vice-Prea. In 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Ralford Gaffney, 722-723 
Forsyth Bidge.: Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Catn. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg... Chariotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St.. Fal) 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker. P. O. Box 78 Green- 
ville. S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 

STTRWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
fon-ftewart Fence Conetruction Co.. 241 Liberty St.. Spartan- 
burg. 8S. C.: Fred C. Shaefer, West Point, Ga.: A. E. Sortore, 27 
Dartrmouth Ave., Avandale Ga.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 
Main St.. Columbla, 8 C.: Lewte M. Clyburn. Box 388. Lancaer- 
ter, S. C.: R. EB. Davis, P. O. Box 343. Goldsboro. N. C.: Henrs 
D. Bunch, 319 S. Boylan Ave., Raleigh, N. C.: Lewis L. Merritt. 
Odd Fellows Bidge., Wilmington, N. C.: Bdwin C. Bovette, Jr.. 
1818 Ewing Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John G. Webb. Hillaboro, N 
S. Donaldson Fortson,. 648 Broad St... Augusta. Ga.: The 
Tavilor tron Works & Supply Co., 1014 Broadway. Macon. Ga 
D. FE. Kehoe. 412 E. 40th St.. Savannah. Ga. Complete sales and 
erection service available through all of our representatives. 

STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Chariutte, N. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Chariotte, N. C. “EB. A. Terreli 
Pres. and Mer 

TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 90). 
Nerfolk. Va... and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Rulk plants and warre- 
houses in all principal cities Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H tirese, D. L. Keys, Charlotte. N. C.: P. H. Baker. 
Spartanburg. S&S C 

TEXTILE Madiqon Ave... New City 


Sou. Rep... KRenneth Lrurham, 1112 Commercial National Bank 
Ride. Charlatte. N. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO.,. Providence, R. 1. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Faddy. Sec. and Treas. 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, THE, Detroit. Mich. Sou. Reps., 
Atlanta, Ga.. 324 Marietta St., R. G. Bullard: Birmingham. Ala.., 
Truscon Steel Co, 1105 Martin Bidg.;: *Chariotte, N. C.. States- 
ville Road. George Woolley, Jr.: Chattanooga. Tenn... Truscon 
Steel Co.. 903 James Bide.: Dallas, Tex.. 415 Construction Bidg.. 
Truscon Steel Co.; *Houston, Tex., 731 Merchants — Mfra. Bidg.. 
W. F. Sattler: Jacksonville, Fla., Truscon Steel Co.. 3rd and 
Clark Sts.; Knoxville, Tenn., Truscon Steel Co.. 606 Rurwell 
Bidg.; Memphis. Tenn., Truscon Steel Co., 586 Shrine Bide... New 
Orleans, La.. Truscon Steel Co., 1148 Canal Bank Bide.: *Nor- 
folk, Va., 22nd & Manteo Sts., W. C. Utley: *Richmond. Va.. 736 
Central Natl. Bank Bidg.. A. P. Long. *Indicates laboratory. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 


Plants, Monticello, Ga. K Jordan. Sales Mer.: Dublin, Ga., 
Johnson City, Tenn son Reps... Rowell Holt. First Nat 
Rk. Ride., Charlotte, N. C.: M. OQusley, P. O. Box 816. Greenville, 
Chas. Sidney Jordan, Monticello. Ga 


U. S&S GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. Providence, R. Il. Sou 
Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer, 1207 Woodside Bide., Greenville. S. C.: 
L. K. Palmer, 116 8. 18th St... Birmingham, Ala.: L. M. Hardy. 618 
S. Mendenhall St.. Greensboro, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.: The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington Paint 
Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.: Morean’s. Iinc.. 
lll W. Broad St... Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 17 Camppell 
Ave... E. Roanoke, Va.: Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meetine St.. 
Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of Asheville, 77 
Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co... 12 
W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.; Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartan- 
burg, 8. C.; Chapman Drug Co., 616 State St.. Knoxville, Tenn.: 
The Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N.. Nashville. Tenn.: 
G. & H. Paint & Glass Co., 1016 Broadway. Columbus, Ga.: The 
Hutchens Co.; 100 S. Jefferson St., Huntsville, Ala.: Campbell 
Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.;: Favrot Roof- 
ing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New Orleans. La.: 
Standard Bide. Mat. Co., Inc.. 280 3ist St.. Birmingham. Ala. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn 8St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps., William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
Lon Bidg., Greenville, 8. C.. Béwin Howard, Sou. 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1l.. with Sou. 
office and stock room at 137 8S. Marietta 8St., Gastonia, N. C. 
Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., Mer.. 1733 Inver- 
ness Ave., N.E.. Atianta, Ga. 


co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, Pres.: F. W. 
Warrington, field manager. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 

Whitin Bide.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 

Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 

,-* Charlotte Office; L. D. Wingo and M. J. entiey, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitineville, Mass. 
a. Rep., W. L. Nicholson, 2119 Conniston Place, Charlotte. 


WILLIAMS 4&4 SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Re Cc ¢. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg.., Greenville, S.C.: R. A. Brand. 
213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

WOLF, JACQUES CoO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. C. R. 
a 1202 W. Market St., Greensboro, N. C.: alter A. 

upply Co., 4517 Rossville Bivd., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Sees Trend Toward Self-Regulation As 
Chief 1935 Development 


(Continued from Page 6) 


mills cannot make more than the most tentative plans for 
long time manufacturing operations as long as the prod- 
ucts of cheap Japanese labor are allowed to enter our 
domestic market comparatively unrestricted. 

“Due to Japanese competition our export trade has 
almost entirely disappeared and the struggle has now 
been transferred to the domestic field. This is a growing 
threat to the entire American cotton textile industry be- 
cause it is only a question of time before all branches 
will feel the competition and it will become a definite 
menace to cotton textile employment. Every yard ol! 
Japanese cotton goods sold in this country means the 
unemployment of some American textile workers. 

“Predictions as to the future are of doub‘ful value. 
The industry itself, since NRA, is doing its best to solve 
its domestic and manufacturing problems and this has 
resulted in employment running at a high rate throughou' 
the textile industry at present. It is to be hoped that 
these matters of outside influence will be properly cared 
for, and that the industry will be kept free from. further 
governmental regulation of manufacturin7.” 


Imports of Hosiery At Record Prices 


Imports of cotton hosiery continued to rise during the 
month of November, totalling 110,817 dozen, valued at 
$52,381. The National Association of Hosiery Manufac- 
turers, which has compiled the imports from the report oi 
the Department of Commerce, points out that Novembe: 
figures make up the largest single month’s receipts for the 
past three years. For November, 1934, the imports 
amounted to 30,004 dozen, valued at $31,792. 

“Cumulative imports,” the report continues, “for the 
year 1935 through November amounted to 649,610 dozen 
pairs, valued at $439,588. This is well in excess of total! 
imports of cotton hosiery for either of the two years im- 
mediately preceding. 

“As has been the case for the past several months, the 
bulk of our November imports came from Japan. We: 
bought from that country during November a total 0! 
107,693 dozen pairs, with a Japanese value of $38,355 
Our total receipts from Japan during the eleven months 
was 551,543 dozen pairs, valued at $194,552. 

“With Japan sending us 551,543 dozen pairs out of « 
total of 649,610 during the eleven months, and the valu 
of the Japanese imports being $194,552 out of a total 
value of $439,588, we find the average value of our Jap 
anese imports of 35c per dozen as against as per dozer 
value of slightly over $3 for imports from other sources 
This is accounted for by the fact that most of our cotto: 
imports, other than those from Japan, are of fine lisles 
largely coming from France, United Kingdom, Italy anc 
Germany. It must be borne in mind that these values ar 
the declared valuations in the country or origin, and tha! 
import duties, transportation charges, insurance, broker 
age and other costs are added before these stockings com 
on the American market. 

“Imports of wool hosiery during the month of Novem 
ber were 23,375 dozen pairs, valued at $63,719, bringin: 
our imports of this type of hosiery for the year to 170,294 
dozen pairs, valued at $468,417. The United Kingdon 
remains our principal source of imported wool hosiery 
having accounted for 23,254 dozen pairs, valued at $62, 
850 during the month. 
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DRONSFIELD'’S. PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Damping 
Stocks in The Standard 
All the Leading Card-Grinding 
Mill Centers Medium 
GUARANTEED QUALITY 
THE ONLY ITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U.S. A.: 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Inc. 
250 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dixon's Patent Re- | 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New  Oliling 
Device three Sad- | 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Paten 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUSRICATING SADDLE Co. 
Bristol, R. 


RALPH E. LOPER CO. 


Specializing in Textile Service for Over 21 Years ) 


TEXTILE COST SYSTEMS 
ECONOMY SURVEYS 
SPECIAL REPORTS 
INVENTORY VALUATIONS | 
RE-ORGANIZATIONS 


Woodside Bidg. . Greenville, S. C. 
Buffington Bidg. - - - - Fall River, Mass. | 


Fo or Sale 
? 


Chances are you’ll find a buyer through a 


WANT AD 
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ouldn’t 
new rings 
open up this 
spinning room 
‘bottleneck’?”’ 


lf your rings are worn, your superintendent 
has probably had to pull his speeds down. 
New rings usually permit 10% to 15% faster 
running, which gives you that much more yarn 
per week from your present equipment. Install 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish rings. It's a 
quick, direct, sure step to greater production 
for your spinning room! 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and ister ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: WALTER L. NICHOLSON, 2119 Coniston Place, Charlotte 
Mid-West Representative: A‘ BERT BREEN. 7659 Coyne Street, Chicago 


| 
Our Service 


Backed By Years 
Of Experience 


| —enables us to give you the Best in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


STEEL ROLLS 
FLYER PRESSERS | 
CARD ROOM SPINDLES 


BUSHINGS 
TOP ROLLS 


REPAIR OF 


SPINDLES 
FLYERS 
DOFFERS 
COMB BARS 

OVERHAULING OF 

FLY FRAMES 

SPINNING FRAMES 

TWISTERS 

SPOOLERS 

| 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 


“We Manufacture, 
| Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery” 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
) W. H. MONTY, Pres. and Treas. 


LIFTING RODS | 


| 
| 
STEEL ROLLS i 
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The American Textile Industry has attained 


heights of technical superiority unsurpassed 


elsewhere in the world. It has created its place 
in the sun, dating from our earliest history as a 
nation, through the combined efforts of genera- 


tions of inventive geniuses. For the past thirty- 


Sonoco Propucts LoMPANY 


HARTSVILLE 
s.c. 


SUN SHINES 
on AMERICAN 
TEXTILES 


—Current events indicate that 
the American Textile Industry 
will again be allowed to advance 
by its own efforts, unhampered by 
outside forces. 


six years SONOCO, as manufacturers of paper 
carriers for the industry, has kept pace with the 
technical accomplishments made by the industry, 
it being our privilege to have contributed the 
carriers during this 


major improvements in 


period. 
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